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No good qualities compensate for the lack of a loy- 
ing judgment of others. He who is not aceustomied 
to see the best side of his fellow’s character shows the 
worst side of his own. In condemning others, he 
passes judgment on himself; and that judgment 
which he measures to others is measured also to him. 


Be genuine. Brass and lead are useful metals in 
their own place ; but when the one is proffered for gold 
and the other for silver, they both are counted shams. 
Honest brass has a far more honorable place in the 
world than sham gold ; and the tawdriest of all tawdry 


things is a flashy imitation of what is really valuable. 


Whether the world reckons you as lead or as brass, as 
silver or as gold; your own intrinsic value is too great 
to justify you in becoming a tawdry sham. 


One possible stimulus which the teacher of children 
should never employ is that of sarcasm. It is possible 
that a bit of biting wit may sometimes be employed 
on an adult with really good effect; but it can never 
be so employed on children. The teacher who per- 
mits himself to indulge in a sarcastic allusion to a 
scholar’s mistake, or to his lack of attainment or of 
sapacity, destroys in a single moment a great part of 
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his slowly acquired influence over that scholar, and 
plants an arrow in the child’s heart which the teacher 
himself may never be able to remove. 


One of the surest ways of showing sympathy and 
of being attractive in conversation, is by listening 
with a hearty interest to what is said by another. 
Good listeners—not quiet and dull listeners, but hearty 
and sympathetic listeners—are far rarer and far more 
winsome than good talkers. “The reason why so few 
people are agreeable in conversation,” says the keen- 
witted La Rochefoucald, “is that each is thinking 
more of what he is intending to say than of what 
others are saying; and that we never [really] listen 
when we are desirous to speak.” Sympathetic listening 
is an outgrowth and-a proof of loving unselfishness. 


It is well that every man should look at the world 
from his own point of view; but it is not well that 
any man-should forget that there are other points of 
view beside his own. When the French dancing- 
master gave it as his honest opinion that all the evils 
which afflict mankind spring from men’s ignorance of 
the art of dancing, he showed that he looked at the 
great questions of life from a standpoint of his own ; 
but he showed also that his own was the only stand- 


point. from which he looked at them. Few of us 
would make. the mistake of the French dancing- 


master in ordinary things; but all of us are liable to 
make the same mistake in things where the error is 
not so easily corrected by common-sense or by ex- 
perience. The way to avoid this error is to seek to 
correct the exaggeration of this detail or of that, to 
which our peculiar point of view makes us liable, 
by comparing our own results with the results: ob- 
tained by others who look at the same object from a 
different standpoint. Failing such comparison and 
correction, our own opinion should be held modestly, 
as in view of possible correction at some future time. 
If we so do, we shall be saved from many a foolish 
error, and many a mortifying blunder. 


That sense of duty which obligates one to be loyal 
to an object of his covenanting, makes a strong tie, 
with human nature as it is. It is the tie which binds 
families, and which holds many a wayward soul to the 
right. If, however, one be held to another by an un- 
failing affection, where there is no obligation of mere 
duty, the tie which binds him to the object of his 
uncovenanted affection may be yet stronger than a tie 
of duty. Herein it is that the highest form of friend- 


ship illustrates the most enduring and most delightful 


of human ties. Referring to the fact that a friend- 
ship is not like the family relation, because it is not 
binding on the score of covenanted duty, a recent 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly says: “Perhaps the 
very sense of the delicacy of the tie that holds us, the 
consciousness of it as a voluntary bond which may at 
any time be severed at will, is one of the most subtle 
charms of friendship. At the same time, it is no con- 
tradiction to say that the feeling of the stability of 
the mutual affection constitutes the deepest satisfac- 
tion of a friendship proved by years.” ‘The conviction 
is not that the friendship must hold becanse it ought 
to hold; but that it will hold because it will hold ; not 
that duty demands its holding, but that love makes 
its holding sure. Even in the relation of man and 
God the same distinction prevails. Duty is a strong 








tie; love oan be a stronger one. Not as a dutiful 
servantiof God, but as a loving friend of God, Abra- 
ham is nearest and dearest to God in the Old Testa- 
meat record. No longer as servants, but as friends, 
the chosen disciples are recognized by their Lord 
when he has tested and tried them, and feels sure of 
their fidelity. Other ties*are binding in duty; the 
tie of friendship is as unfailing as love itself. 


Earthly fatherhood is so named after the father- 
hood of God. This is the clear and explicit teaching 
of Paul to the Ephesians and to us. It is not in 
accordance with our habitual way of thinking, which is 
to suppose that God’s fatherhood is a figure of speech 
devised from our knowledge of the relations of human 
parentage, and applied to the infinite relation of God 
to his creatures. It is not according to our way of 
thinking; but it is God’s revealed truth, all the same. 
Fatherly love and faithfulness are found in men 
because they were first in God. “For this cause we 
bow our knees unto the Father from whom every 
fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named.” At 
the same time we do well to remember that men 
come to the knowledge of the heavenly fatherhood 
through first knowing the father on earth. The first 
teacher of theology to any child is he who, before the 
child has come to the age of speech or of conscious 
reflection, establishes in its mind that association of 
ideas which to the end of life shall cling there when- 
ever the lips shall part to say, “Our Father who art 
in heaven.” Doubtless something can be done, in 
later years, by instructing and explaining and cate- 
chizing, to supplement the defects and correct the 
errors of the unconscious tuition given to the first 
twelvemonth of infancy. But the man who, by his 
life in the family, teaches the baby in the cradle to 
conceive of a father as a cruel, or unjust, or untrust- 
worthy, or capricious and arbitrary being, is thereby 
giving it a lesson of false religion as much as when 
the idolater trains his child to kneel before an image, 
or when the fool teaches his son to say “There is 
no God.” 





RESTING BETWEEN HEART-BEATS. 


If there be one symbol above another of tireless 
activity in living service, it is the throbbing human 
heart. The heart-throb is the first token of a new 
existence ; it is the last sign of remaining life when 
even the very breath has ceased tocome and go. By 
day and by night, whether sleeping or waking, in all 
the years from birth to death, the heart keeps on in 
its life-supplying toil; and even the staying of its 
pulsations for a single second gives a start, as if it 
were the summons of death itself, to him who feels the 
strange sensation within his own breast, or to him-who 
watches with love-strained ear the signs of safety and. 
of peril to an endangered dear one. Rest to the heart 
is popularly counted but another name for death; yet 
rest is essential to the heart,—because the heart is 
human,—and the tireless human heart seeks and finds 
its needful rest between its ceaseless throbs; and 
herein the very heart itself brings its lessons of the 
possibility and the value of snatches of rest to every 
tireless and unceasing worker in the sphere of life’s 
unintermitted duties. If one must be as constant at 
his life-sustaining toil as the heart at its life-supplying 
mission, he can at all events rest between heart-beats; 
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and such rest as that is a practical reality, and not an 
extravagant figure of speech. 

Modern physiologists have. shown that after every 
heart-beat there is a distinct..andewell-defined pause 
of the heart as if for restyand that the aggregate of 
these,brief heart-naps is about eight hours, or more, 


outof every twenty-four,—a reasonable amountof sleep |i 


event for a busy worker. If the human heart can 
keep at its important mission ‘as steadily and as con- 
tinuously as it does, and yet gain one-third of all the 
passing time for absolute and refreshing rest, who can 
say that his toil is so unceasingly exacting that he has 
no opportunity for needful rest without a complete 
break from the responsibilities of his position, and a 
prolonged intermission of their activities ? Whowould 
claim, indeed, that the heart itself would wear better, 
and do its work longer, if it were to take jits resting 
time in a continuous eight hours of every day, or a 
continuous, four months of eyery year? What ground 
is there, in fact, for supposing that the rest which 
comes to the heart between heart-beats is not the best 
and the truest rest that the best and the truest hearts 
could ask for? 

Rest is essential to efficient service in any and every 
sphere; but continuous and prolonged rest is not the 
order of repose from action in the higher spheres of 
nature’s working. It is the earth-clinging reptile, 
and not the sun-seeking king of birds, that will sleep 
for months together in a state that is little better than 
death itself. It is a sign of cold blood, rather than 
of hot, when a mammal must hibernate for half a year. 
In a land where the night is six months long, after a 
six months’ day, there is no high achievement of 
genius possible, in the season of sleeping or of waking. 
It is the senseless clod of the field that must lie fallow 
for an entire year at a time, in order to be capable of 
its best. productiveness at other times.. Nosuch neces- 
sity is laid on the throbbing heart or the busy brain. 
And that man keeps himself at his lowest plane of 
possible efficiency who seeks his needful rest after the 
pattern of the corn-field, of the tortoise, or of the 
Arctic bear, instead of after the pattern of the tireless 
symbol and centre of personal human life. He has 


efficiently between his heart-beats. 


There is always a loss of power to those persons 
who can obtain rest only by a prolonged season of 
intermission from their ordinary activities of body or 
of mind. There is always a gain of power to those 
persons who ean snatch rest in the quickly passing 
seconds which intervene. between their successive 
duties of action. A mother who can never sleep 
refreshingly unless she can have an unbroken night 
of rest bears no comparison, in the power of a mother’s 
ministry, with one who can catch little naps in the 
momentary intervals of her sick baby’s wakeful worry- 
ing. Onanight march, thesoldier who would drop him- 





self on the ground, and catch a few minutes’ sleep when- 
ever the column was halted because of some obstruc- 
tion to its advance, would find himself fresh and strong 
when the morning came; while the soldier by his side 
who would make no attempt at sleep until he could 
have several continuous hours for sleeping would be 
unfitted for his new day’s duties, and would even gain 
less from his unduly postponed sleep when at last it 
came to him in its order. 

It was said of Napoleon that he had the power of 
dropping asleep at any time and in any place without 
a moment’s delay, and of gaining rest in a few seconds 
of snatched sleep when he was unable to get more. 
This was in itself one element of Napoleon’s pre-emi- 


* nence, and the man who more nearly approaches the 


high plane of Napoleon’s possibility of intellectual 
achievement is almost always the man who can thus, as 
it were, gain his rest between heart-beats. You never 
saw a man of exceptional administrative ability who 
had not the power of turning absolutely away from 
the chief work of his life at a moment’s notice, in 
order to give attention to some other matter,—either 
of work or of recveation,—and so of resting between 
heart-beats. The man who cannot rest in this way 


is probably, at the best, a man of inferior ability ; and, 


on the other hand, the work he does is not so good as 
the work he might do. 

Many a man feels that unless he can have a long 

vacation every yeamhe cannot have a reasonable rest. 
Rest between heart-beat® is no rest, in his estimation. 
Rest in the intervals.of his ordinary work day By day 
is of no account, ashe views it. A rest for éight 
hours of every twenty-four in solid sleep, or of one 
day inteyery seven in an-intermission of hig ordinary 
businegs life, is not deemed by him the rest which his 
nature calls for. Unless his work is turned away from 
for a._prolonged period, so that his heart and his mind 
and his hand may be wholly free from responsibility, 
both for the present and f61 ‘the immediate future, he 
counts himself as deprived of that refreshing and re- 
vivifying rest which, to his mind, is as essential to his lar- 
gest efficiency as is a six months’ night to an intelligent 
Eskimo, or to an able-bodied tortoise, That such a 
man needs a vacation is not to be rashly questioned ; 
but that his need is the necessary need of a man of 
the higher grade of intellectual and moral attainment 
in his normal condition, is not to be admitted without 
@ question. 

Prolonged work, without the constant relief of due 
rest, between heart-beats, may, indeed, bring the neces- 
sity of prolonged rest, with a corresponding intermis- 
sion of normal heart action. But, if the proper rest 
were taken between heart-beats, there would be no 
need of any such abnormal suspension of life-supply- 
ing and life-diffusing heart-activities. If aman needs 
a vacation for months at a time, it is because he has 
not rightly improved his privilege of resting between 
heart-beats. He has failed to pause after one heart- 
beat before attempting another. He has not fully let 
go of one absorbing thought or duty when, for a mo- 
ment, he must lay hold of a different one. He has 
not slept in the hours of nightly sleep, or recreated in 
the hours of daily recreation. He has overtaxed his 
heart by refusing it due rest in its intervals of pulsa- 
tion, until now that overstrained heart can regain its 
vigor only through aseason of enforced and unnatural 


inaction; the uricalled-fomexcess on the one hand be- 
ing a cause of the called-for excess on the other. 


| Prolonged-vacations are a natural consequence of an 


unnatural use of one’s vital powers—where, indeed, a 
prolonged vacation is in any sense a necessity to an 
able-bodied man or woman. 

Those persons who obtain their due rest between 
heart-beats ¢an use their hearts at their ordinary 
occupation, waking and sleeping, twelve months in 
every year. They need no annual vacation. Those 
persons, on the other hand, who really must have a 
vacation, are persons who have, for some reason, failed 

to obtain a fair amount of. rest between heart-beats. 
Accordingly, they are necessitated to live on with 
their invalid lives, estivating in mental inaction, as 
the tortoise and the bear hibernate in physical tor- 
pidity. But such persons, one and all, ought to know 
that in their twofold .excess they can never hope to 
accomplish as much good work, or to do their best work 
as well, as if they were to keep their hearts steadily 
in action all the year through, and were to take their 
rest between heart-beats. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is more and more widely recognized, and more and 
more clearly understood, that the superintendent has the 
shaping and contfolling power of the Sunday-school, 
and that it is for him to train and direct the teachers 
according to his own ideal of their sphere of duty and of 
influence. The recent discussion, in these columns, of 
the true place of the superintendent as a teacher of teach- 
ers, has given added emphasis to the administrative side 
of his work, as over against the narrower conception of 
a superintendent as a mere lay preacher. On this peint 
the evidence comes in from every side. One of the most 
successful superintendents ever known in Connecticut, 
who is also a skilled and experienced trainer of teachers, 
now writes: 

The discussion on “ the talking superintendent” is doing good 
in Connecticut, because it calls atteption'to an important part 
of his work, and especially because it -has made prominent his 








more important work of training teachers, and working through 


them. Superintendents need to work in this way, and then 
their talk will be something besides talk. 

Again, a New Jersey teacher has a word to superin- 
tendents generally, as called out by a recent request of 
one of this'elass for counsel as to the better method of 
controlling a teacher who is indisposéd to stop talking 
when the close of the lesson-hour ig afinounced : 

Though not myself a superintendent, my heart and soul go out 
toward superintendents, in the hard, trying, and thankless posi- 
tion in which many of.them are placed, and when, in a Jate issue 
of The Sunday School Times, one of them gives forth the cry that 
something be said to the teacher who persists in talking after 
the bell is tapped, I feel that he bespeaks the desire of many 
teachers as well as superintendents; and with your indulgence I 
would like, as a teacher who desires the greatest results from 
the Sunday-school, to speak a word directly to thjs superinten- 
dent, as well as others of his class. 

1. The fault in this case lies entirely with yourself; your 
office, if it gives you anything, gives you the power to command 
(howbeit in love and kindness). If you fail to use’your power, 
the fault does not lie with the teacher. 

2. You should give us teachers to understand that no one, 
not even yourself, is under the slightest obligation to us, but 
that it is a high and glorious privilege that has been accorded us 
to teach, and that, unless we obey orders, the privilege will cease. 

3. You perhaps will say that, should you do this, the teachers 
will leave the school, and the classes will be without teachers. 
Well, they might better leave than, by their presence and 
example, be teaching insubordination ; but, my brother worker, 
have you not that degree of faith to believe that, if the officials 
do their part, God will most certainly raise up teachers, or other- 
wise provide for the little ones whom we know he loves? 

Finally, my brother, illustrate in your position that quality 
of boldness and firmness which characterized our Saviour’s life, 
of which we are now studying, and in time you will find your- 
self surrounded by a corps of teachers faithful and trué. 


No man ever yet spoke a language which did not re- 
quire translating to some of his hearers. No editor ever 
yet wrote a paragraph which was sure to be alike intel- 
ligible to all who should read it. Even those persons 
who can speak or read two or three languages may be 
puzzled over the different meanings of words in their 
native tongue; for all words in all languages have more 
than one meaning. Here comes a Canada correspondent, 
who is confused—not unnatarally—over the plain Eng- 
lish references in The Sunday School Times to the differ- 
ent languages spoken in Palestine in the days of our 
Lord. He says: 


Tn Critical Notas. om. ther ecm a ae 


made: ‘‘ Aramaic, the mother-tongue ae of Tus Tes cous and his discip es, 
was a close sister of the Hebrew language, the two being as much 
alike as French, Spanish, and Italian,” ete. The disciples of 
Jesus were uneducated fishermen, and therefore most unlikely to 
be able to speak another tongue; just as a Frenchman, without 
special study, could not use or understand Spanish or Italian. We 
may conclude, therefore, that Jesus and his disciples habitually 
used Aramaic. If this be the case, how could the Jews, speaking 
Hebrew, understand them? for, like other people, the majority 
would also be uneducated, and thus unable to use or understand 
another tongue. Also, “He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not.” Were “hisown’’ Hebrew or Aramaic ?—for 
certainly his teaching was attended with great success, “ many 
believing on his. name.” An explanation of these difficulties 
would very much oblige a close student of The Sunday School 
Times. 

One mistake of our Canada correspondent is in sup- 
posing that the Jews spoke Hebrew in the days of our 
Lord. The Jews in Canada, to-day, do not speak Hebrew. 
Some'of them speak English; others speak French. In 
Germany, the Jewsspeak German. In Spain, they speak 
Spanish. While in Egypt, before the exodus, the He- 
brews probably continued the use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, although with more or less of an Egyptian 
infusion. While in Babylon, their speech was naturally 
modified by that of their conquerors; and after their 
return from captivity their popular language was one 
which is known as the Aramaic. Yet all this while the 
Hebrew language was their sacred language, the lan- 
guage of their sacred literature and of their public wor- 
ship; as it is down to the present time. Another mistake 
of our correspondent is in taking it for granted that a 
fisherman of Galilee, in’ the days of our Lord, was neces- 
sarily an uneducated man, or a man unable to speak the 
popular language of his community, and at the same time 
to speak or to read another well-known and widely used 
language. It is probably true that, at that time, many a 
man of the social grade of the writer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel was able to speak in the popular tongue, Aramaic; 
in the more polite Greek language; and in Hebrew, the 
sacred language of his people. .In many a European or 
Asiatic mart, the ordinary tradesman or hotel-waiter can 
speak three or four languages, or more. Yet any one of 
these men is as liable as an educated Englishman or 
American to be confused over a choice among the vari- 





ous meanings of an ordinary word in his native jongue, 
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THE SHEPHERD KING. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Out on the hillside in the grass, 
Among the feeding sheep, 

He watched the flying shadows pass, 
The day-star sin to sleep, 


There, in the solemn hush of night, 
His flock about him spread, 

Through all the dark, till morning light, 
He made his lonely bed. 


A little lad who sang his song, 
When from the rosy sky, 

Like to a youth refreshed and strong, 
The sun leaped up on high ; 


Or by the waters still and calm, 
‘In pastures green and fair, 

Chanted a tender pastoral psalm 
Along the Syrian air. 


The shadow of a towering rock, 
The choral march of stars, 

The weakling of his gentle flock, 
The sunset’s crimson bars, 


The thunder’s peal, the cedar’s crash, 
The billows that rejoice, 

The startled herd, the lightning’s flash, 
All echoed one great voice. 


Alone with God, a little lad 
That kept the sheep all day, 
And caroled out his. anthems glad, 
Or bowed his head to pray. 


Yet from his flock beside the streams 
God called him to a crown; 

Amid the poet’s silent dreams, 
A bolt of heaven came down. 


- Not height, nor power, nor pride of race, 
Sufficed for Israel’s king. 
A shepherd lad with ruddy face, 
A poet born to sing ; 


A stripling with a soul of steel, 
To dare, defend, or slay ; 

A heart the humblest want to feel, 
A hand for strength and stay ; 


A nature true to God and man, 
And loyal to his own,— 

The Maker in his mighty plan, 
Uplifted to a throne. 

For he discerns within the seed 
How high the germ shall grow ; 
And how the will prepares the deed 

He only can foreknow. 





THE SURROUNDINGS OF OUR LORD'S 
LIFE IN PALESTINE. 
BY PROFESSOR E. SCHURER, PH.D. 


Ever since Pompey, in his rapid triumphal march, had 
conquered the whole of Western Asia, Palestiné, as well 
as the other provinces of Syria, had remained under the 
sway of the Romans. The nature of the dependence 
was not always the same. It was even quite different in 
various provinces of Palestine. To understand the 
political organization of Palestine in the time of the 
Romans, we must, above all, discriminate between Jew- 
ish and Gentile provinces. The Jewish population pre- 
ponderated only in the interior, especially in the three 
provinces, Judea (in the south), Galilee (in the north), 
and Perea (on the east side of the Jordan). 

Samaria, lying between the provinces of Judea and 
Galilee, was inhabited by people whom we may classify 
as Jews, in a wider sense of the word. True, they were 
not acknowledged by the Pharisaic Jews to be consorts 
of the same clan and faith, because they were not Israel- 
ites of pure blood, and did not observe the Jewish law 
in its Pharisaical form, and, for this reason, the relation 
between Jews and Samaritans was an inimical one 
(comp. John 4: 9; Luke 9:53); but, nevertheless, their 
religion was, in the main, the religion of Israel. In 
common with the other Israelites, they regarded the 
Mosaic law as a binding code and as Holy Writ. 

The seashore cities of Palestine, and many cities of the 
country east of the Jordan, were, on the contrary, mainly 
populated by Gentiles. In these Gentile districts, the 
large cities—some of which were of long standing, while 
others had been founded in the Grecian era—were the 
centres of political organization. Each of them was a 
small state in itself, governed by a democratic senate, 
which state included, besides the city proper, the sur- 
rounding country, often covering a large area. The 
dependence on the political sovereign was a very loose 
ghe, and limited itself generally to the payment of 





tribute. A federation of ten such cities east of the 
Jordan had been reorganized by Pompey, and received 
the name of the Decapolis (Matt. 4: 25; Mark 5: 20; 
7: 31). To the Jewish territories and Gentile town- 
ships should be added the provinces east and north of 
the Sea of Galilee (Trachonitis, Iturea, and others), 
where the inhabitants were a mixed population of Gen- 
tiles and Jews. 

In the time of Herod the Great, in the latter part 
of whose reign Jesus Christ was born (Matt. 2: 1-22; 
Luke 1: 5), almost all the above-named districts—namely, 
the four provinces, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, the 
provinces to the east and north of the Sea of Galilee, 
almost all the seashore cities, and at least some of the 
cities of the Decapolis—were united under one sceptre, 
that of Herod himself. Herod’s position toward the 
Romans was not formally that of a subject, but of an 
ally; in fact, however, he dared not attempt anything 
which the Roman emperor would not have sanctioned. 
After the death of Herod the Great (four years before the 
beginning of our chronology, for our chronology postdates 
the birth of Jesus Christ about four or five years, as it oc- 
curred while Herod the Great was still living), the whole 
land was divided among his three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Philip, in such a way that Archelaus re- 
ceived the provinces to the west and south of the lake of 
Gennesaret. Archelaus reigned but ten years; in the 
year 6 after Christ he was removed from office, and his 
territory passed under direct Roman control, when a 
Roman procurator conducted its affairs. 

The other two sons of Herod reigned a long time: 
Herod Antipas from 4 to 89 A. D.; Philip, from 4 to 34 
A. D.; and consequently they were both still in office 
when, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, our Lord began 
his public ministry. In Judea and Samaria, the Roman 
procurator, Pilate, was then governor (Luke 3:1). The 
province of Galilee, where Christ preached at first and 
principally, was evidently at that period not under direct 
Roman control. For this reason the centurion of Caper- 
naum (Matt. 8: 5-13; Luke 7: 2-10) was not a Roman 
centurion, but a centurion in the employ of Herod Anti- 
pas, and therefore he is called “ officer of the king” 
(Com. Ver., “nobleman”) in the Gospel of John (4: 
46-53), although the specific title of Herod Antipas was 
not “king,” but “tetrarch.” 

Judea, on the other hand, was directly under Roman 


government. Only here, and not in Galilee, was tribute 
pam w Cesar. “Tiras iv was uuu by wevident that the 


Pharisees asked Jesus, not in Galilee, but in Judea, the 
question: “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not?” (Matt. 22: 15-22; Mark 12: 13-17; Luke 20: 20- 
26). As Jesus ministered chiefly in the land of Herod 
Antipas, this ruler is mentioned oftener than is any other 
Herodian (Matt. 14: 1-11; Mark 6: 14-28; 8:15; Luke 
8:19 ff.; 8:3; 9: 7-9; 18: 31 ff.; 23: 7-12). 

The language spoken in the time of Christ in Pales- 
tine was no longer the Hebrew, but the related Aramaic 
(or Chaldaic). Words and sentences quoted in the New 
Testament from the vernacular of the Jews of that day 
are, therefore, not Hebrew, but Aramaic; for instance, 
the words raka, mamonos, satanas, pascha, golgatha, abba, 
akel dama, gabbatha; many names, especially com- 
pound proper nouns with “ bar,”’ as Bartholomeus, Bar- 
timzeus, Barabbas, etc. ; also whole sentences, as “Talitha 
cumi” (Mark 5 : 41), and the words of our Lord on the 
cross: “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” (Mark 15: 34; 
Matt. 27: 46). The above citations show very clearly 
that Jesus commonly spoke Aramaic. 

For the most part, the native culture of Palestine had 
long since been supplanted by the world-wide culture of 
Hellenism, which aimed to unify the nations. 

True, Hellenism did not prevail in the Jewish prov- 
inces of Palestine to such an extent as in the Gentile 
district and in the seaport cities and the Decapolis. 
In the latter, the people of a higher social standing were 
altogether Hellenized. Even the Jewish provinces could 
not stay the progress of the influence of Hellenism. The 
better educated there probably understood the Greek 
language to some extent. In traffic, in manufacturing 
and industrial spheres, in morals and customs, Hellenism 
was almost completely dominant in Palestine. All prod- 
ucts of foreign lands were brought to Palestine, and it 
again exported its products into various foreign countries. 
We find that innumerable household utensils, articles of 
the wardrobe, and articles of food, have Grecian and 
Roman names in the Jewish writings of that period. 
Suffice it to state, as an instance, that the money (often 
mentioned in the New Testament) current in Palestine 
bore the Grecian coinage, and had been stamped either 
according to the Phenico-Hellénistic or the Roman stan- 
dardofcoinage. The Phenico-Hellenisticstandard,which 
still was in use in Phoonician cities, corresponded to the old 





Hebrew standard, In such coin, therefore, was the tribute 
for the support of the temple, especially the didrachma or 
half-shekel tribute, to be paid. The stater (Com. Ver., 
“a piece of money”), mentioned in Matthew 17 : 24, 
was a four-drachma coin with the above-named coinage. 
Roman money, was, however, circulated to a greater 
extent in Palestine in the time of our Lord than the 
Pheenician coins. No piece of money is spoken of so 
frequently in the New Testament as the common Roman 
silver coin, the denarius (Matt. 18: 28; 20: 2-13; 22:19; 
Mark 6: 87; 12:15; 14:5; Luke 7:41; 10: 35; 20:24; 
John 6:7; 12:5; Acts 6: 6). 

The highest home tribunal of the Jews was the coun- 
cil, or Sanhedrin, at Jerusalem, composed of seventy 
members. It resembled, more nearly than anything else, 
the aristocratic senates in those cities which had the Doric 
form of government, although in the Hellenistic provinces 
the democratic form of government of Ionic type pre- 
vailed. When the Asmoneans were in their prime, the 
Sanhedrin was exclusively at the will of the Sadducean 
party. In the time of Christ, however, this party had been 
obliged to relinquish a number of its seats in the Sanhedrin 
to the party of Pharisees, which had become too power- 
ful for it. Besides the priestly noblemen, who were mostly 
of the party of the Sadducees, there now sat in the coun- 
cil the élite of Pharisaic biblical scholarship. When the 
Sanhedrin unanimously pronounced the sentence of death 
against Jesus, it surely did so from very different motives. 
The politically cautious Sadducees feared the Messianic 
movement might assume a political character ; the Phari- 
sees, on the other hand, hated Jesus because he was an 
opponent of their legalism, The control and manage- 
ment of the court of seventy was still in the hands of the 
priestly aristocracy. In almost every instance where, in 
the New Testament, the members of the Sanhedrin are 
enumerated, the “ high-priests” are named first; that is, 
the acting high-priest, and those who formerly held that 
office, besides those members of pre-eminent families out 
of which the high-priest was customarily selected. The 
high-priest was president of the council. In the time of 
Jesus Christ, it was Joseph Caiaphas (Matt. 26: 3-57). 
From John 11:49-51 and 18:13, it might seem as if he had 
been high-priest but one year ; but from Josephus we know 
definitely that he held that office at least ten years, prob- 
ably even much longer (about A. D. 18 to A. D.36). His 
father-in-law, Annas, who is mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament several times in connection with him (Luke 8: 2; 
Acts 4:6; comp. also John 18 : 13, 24), was then still a 
very influential man, but not active as high-priest. He 
had been in office considerably earlier (A.D. 6 to A. D. 15). 
The above facts make it evident that the Jewish com- 
monwealth was then, as since the exile, a state under 
control of priests,—a hierarchy. Under the Roman pro- 
curators, the power of the Sanhedrin was still extensive. 
The Sanhedrin was by no means merely aspiritual body, 
but in the fullest sense a body politic, in whose hands su- 
preme administration and jurisdiction were held. Its 
criminal jurisdiction had, however, been curtailed in so 
far as the sentence of death could not be executed with- 
out ratification by the Roman procurator. The trial of 
our Lord makes that point clear. The Sanhedrin rep- 
resented the home government; while the Roman pro- 
curator held, we might say, the position of an officer of 
inspection, who could, whenever he deemed it proper, 
interfere, and exert his independent power. 

As Judea was, in the time of Christ, altogether sepa- 
rated from Galilee politically, the civil power of the 
Sanhedrin cannot have extended over Galilee. It was 
restricted to Judea, for which territory the senate at 
Jerusalem had a function similar to that exercised in 
Gentile townships by the senate of the city for the out- 
lying districts belonging to the city proper. Our Lord 
was thus not directly subject to the power of the Sanhe- 
drin in his home at Galilee; the council could, then, 
seize him only when he appeared in person in Jerusalem. 
Indirectly the power of the Sanhedrin was felt beyond 
the boundaries of Judea, because the Jews throughout 
the world recognized it as the highest Jewish tribunal, 
whose rulings the Israelitic congregations, the world over, 
willingly accepted (comp. Acts 9:2; 22:5; 26:12). 

While the priestly aristocracy had control of the politi- 
cal power, the intellectual and spiritual guidance of the 
nation was wholly in the hands of the Pharisaic scribes. 
Originally the priests knew the law best, and were the 
expounders of it; but the greater the attention and dili- 
gence given to the study of the law, the more a special 
class came into prominence,—the class of scribes. And 
these, not- the priests, were, in the time of Christ, the 
most influential men, who ruled over the nation intellec- 
tually. They were held in highest esteem, were pleased 





to be called “ rabbi,”—that is, “my Jord” (Matt, 28: 7, 
etc.),—and claimed everywhere the first place, They 
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“love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to 
be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi” (Matt. 23: 6,7; Mark 
32: 88,39; Luke 11: 43; 20: 46). The most important 
and next object of the professional study of the scribes 
was the law. They were not theologians, but lawyers, 
jurists, nomikoi (Matt. 22 : 85; Luke 7: 30; 10: 25; 11: 
45 ff.; 14: 8), and professors of law, nomodidaskaloi 
(Luke 5:17; Acts 5: 84). 

Their task in reference to the science of law was of a 
threefold nature. It was their duty (1) to define the law 
more and more clearly ; (2) to teach it; and (8) to apply 
it practically as judges in the courts of justice. 

The first task was, as stated, the cultivation and per- 
fection of the law itself. No law could be so detailed in 
statement that it need not again be expounded and spe- 
cialized. Each special rule must be precisely formulated, 
and the application of the same in the most varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions of practical life must be 
clearly defined. Doubtful issues must be avoided, de- 
fects supplied, apparent or real contradictions solved, 
To this juridical task the Jewish scholars put their shoul- 
ders with the greater energy, the higher they esteemed 
the worth and import of the Mosaic law. The latter was 
not human, but divine, law; and the well-being of the 
nation, as well as of individuals, depended upon its punc- 
tilious fulfillment. For this reason the Jewish scholars 
had for centuries labored with astounding and indefati- 
gable earnestness to build, ever more artistically, their 
system of juridical casuistry. But what was the outcome 
of all this erudite toil? The result was, from the ethico- 
religious standpoint, so wretched and distorted as to call 
out the indignant remonstrances of Jesus Christ against 
it. We note it as a peculiarity of the Mosaic law, that 
it dealt not merely with the civil conditions of life, but 
also with the moral and religious acts of each individual; 
all ethical doings were under the control, and subject to 
the standard, of a statutory law. If this in itself was 
an order of things which could be of but temporary 
duration, how dangerous must then have been the results 
attained as soon as the juridical method was brought to 
bear upon the law with such zeal as was shown by Jewish 
scholars! Ethical acts were fettered by the shackles of 
the despotism of an external letter. Not the purity of 


the mind, but the outward correctness of an action, was 


now the main point. It was most essential to comply with 


_ the letter of the law. 


And of what kind were the burdens laid upon men’s 
shoulders? There were thousands and thousands of 
special rules and regulations in reference to the most 
sacred and the most secular, the most important and the 
most trivial, the most private and the most public things 
and acts, Prayer and offerings, tithes and taxes for the 
benefit of the temple and priests, celebration of the 
annual feasts and the keeping of the sabbath, fasting and 
religious purifications, the washing of the hands and the 
cleansing of cups, platters, and jars,—all these things, as 
also such civil ordinances as marriage and matrimonial 
life, commerce, and traffic,—everything was regulated out- 
wardly in the same way by the most painful and subtle 
precepts imaginable. All such external precepts were 
considered to be as binding as the written law, so that 
the least offense against them was a shortcoming against 
the will of God. Indeed, the burdens which the scribes 
threw upon the shoulders of men were heavy and intol- 
erable (Luke 11 : 46), not to speak of the fact that this 


Herein the multitude generally sided with them, but the 
mass did not live up to the punctilious standard of the 
Pharisees ; and therefore the latter, although the classical 
representatives of the post-exilic Judaism, came to be a 
special party or sect (heresis). Especially on one point 
the mass of the nation did not satisfy the claims of the 
Pharisees; namely, in the observation of the laws of 
purification, which had been expanded with incredible 
subtility. Hardly any other part of the Mosaic law 
(perhaps we ought to except the law of the sabbath) was 
so scrupulously developed as the laws of purification 
(Lev. 11-15 and Num. 9). The contents of these few 
chapters were enlarged into a science with multitudinous 
branches. Whoever did not punctiliously observe all 
these precepts was considered unclean by the strict 
legalists,—indeed, unclean to such a degree that all 
closer intercourse with such a one again polluted a 
person otherwise clean. The austere observers of the 
law for this reason shunned contact with the unclean 
multitude as far as possible; they stood aloof. This 
“separation” gave rise to their name; for “ Pharisees” 
signifies “separatists.” At what date this league-like 
party of rigorous adherents to the law was formed, we 
know not definitely; it was probably formed about the 
time of the Maccabean struggles in the second century 
before Christ. 

During that period the party of the Sadducees also 
formed, in opposition to the Pharisees. Doubtless the 
Sadducees are the party of the priestly aristocracy ; this 
appears to a certainty from the testimony of Josephus. 
Their name is correctly traced back, by the majority of 
eminent scholars of our day, to the “sons of Zadok,” 
mentioned frequently by Ezekiel (chap. 40 to 48). The 
name “ Zadok” sounds in Greek “Sadduk.” The “Sad- 
ducees” consequently are followers of Zadok and his 
family. Ifthis supposition be correct, then the Saddu- 
cees were not pre-eminently a religious party (as the 
Pharisees), but a political one. They are the friends of 
the Zadokites; that is, the priestly noblemen, who were 
in possession of the political power, and did. not desire 
to stake their worldly interests for religious scruples. It 
seems as if this latter point was the bone of contention 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. The Pharisees ex- 
pected a painstaking and assiduity in religious matters 
which could not be reconciled to worldly politics and 
the prosecution of worldly interests. The ruling priestly 
nobility would not subject itself to the yoke of Pharisaic 


legalism. They were willing, after the remoyal of the 
chief friends of the Greeks through the uprising of the 


Maccabeans, to uphold the Jewish cult according to 
the Mosaic law; but farther they would not go. They 
disavowed their obligation to conform to all the tradi- 
tions of the scribes, and regarded only the written law as 
binding. As regards their religious opinions, it seems 
that the Sadducees entertained the older, undeveloped 
religious views of former centuries. They denied the 
resurrection of the body (Matt. 22: 23; Mark 12:18; 
Luke 20 : 27; Acts 23:8) and the existence of angels 
and spirits (Acts 23: 8). In both points, they represent 
therewith the more ancient stage of the development of 
the Old Testament religion. Still, we may assume that 
the negative position was partly owing to their worldly 
training and secular illumination; for they are not merely 
representatives of worldly politics, but also friends of secu- 
lar culture. 








outward formalism in part led directly to dangerous 
moral consequences (Mark 7 : 11-12; Matt. 15:5; 28: 
16-18), to the straining out a gnat and the swallowing of 
a camel (Matt. 23: 24). 

The law, which had thus been expanded with great 
zeal, was, secondly, taught by the scribes, with the same 
diligence, in the schools ; since they desired to bestow the 
blessing flowing from the most accurate knowledge of the 
Jaw upon as many as possible. 

Thirdly, it was but.natural and self-evident that the 
scribes, as jurists by vocation, were called upon to render 
verdicts on points of law. As tar as possible, they were 
chosen as assessors in the courts of justice, on account of 
‘their professional knowledge of law. The minute and 
subtle development of the law, which we have just de- 


The bulk of the nation could not attain to the profes- 
sional knowledge of the law as it was fostered in the 
circle of the scribes. Butin order to give the laymen an 


‘opportunity to receive a general knowledge of the law, 





post-exilic Judaism created the institutien of regular 
sabbath services. The aim of this assemblage was not 
primarily congregational prayer, but instruction in the 
law. In every city of Palestine,—nay, throughout the 
whole world,—wherever Jews dwelt in large numbers, 
there was a meeting-house (synagogue) wherein the con- 
gregation assembled sabbath by sabbath for instruction 
in the law (Acts 15: 21). A portion out of the law was 
read in Hebrew and translated into the Aramaic ver- 
nacular, on account of the deficient knowledge of Hebrew 
among the people; then an explanatory, edifying lec- 
ture, or, in other words, a sermon, was delivered. Besides 


scribed, caused, about the time of the Maccabean strug- a portion of the law, a lesson out of the Prophets was 
gles, the formation of two opposing parties: the Pharisees | read (Acts 13:15). Thus, for instance, Jesus read a 


and Sadducees. Of these parties the Pharisaic one was 
more uniform in character, and therefore can be under- 
stood more readily, than the Sadducean. The Pharisees 
were the rigid observers of the law, who expounded and 
fulfilled the same in a painfully accurate manner. They 
were not identical with the scribes, but were the allies of 
them, acknowledging the law, as expounded by the latter, 
to be binding with all its subtilities, and endeavoring 
practically to fulfill it with the most conscientious zeal, 





paragraph out of Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke 4:17). For all these duties—the public reading 
of Scriptures, translation of the same, sermon and prayer 
—there existed no appointed officers; the work was per- 
formed in free rotation by members of the congregation 
gifted for that office. Only for the preservation of gen- 
eral order during the sgrvice there was present an officer 
(elected by the congregation), called “ ruler of the syna- 
gogue” (archisynagogos, Mark 5 : 22, 35 ff.; Luke 8 ; 49; 


18:14; Acts 13:15; 18:8, 17), who had a servant 
(Com. Ver., “minister,” Luke 4: 20) todo the menial 
‘work. This “ruler of thé synagogue” had to watch over 
the orderly conduct of the whole service, and to call 
upon capable members of the congregation to pray, to 
read selected portions of Scripture, and to deliver an 
edifying lecture. Thus the rulers of the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia invite Paul and Barnabas, if they have 
a word of exhortation for the people, to present the 
same in the synagogue (Acts 18 : 15). 

In the synagogues of Palestine at least seven members 
of the congregation were called upon each sabbath in 
the reading of the lesson out of the law; each man was 
to read not less than three verses. The prophetical les- 
son, on the contrary, was recited by one member of the 
congregation only. This custom of not having stated 
officials for the recitation of the Scripture lesson and the 
sermon was of great importance in the public ministry 
of Jesus Christ. Solely to this arrangement was it due 
that our Lord could, wherever he tarried, arise in the 
regular divine service as teacher (Matt. 4: 23; Mark 1: 
21; 6: 2; Luke 4: 15 ff; 6:6; 18:10; John6: 59; 
18 : 20). 

We can only then understand the zeal for the law, 
which is apparent in all these contrivances and exer- 
tions, if we consider the religious basis upon which it 
rests. The real life-root of this zeal was the immovable 
faith in the election of Israel as the people of God, and 
in the promises of God to this nation of his. It was not 
work without the. expectation of reward which led Israel 
to harass itself in the observation of the law. Israel was 
convinced that God would abundantly reward the nation 
and individuals for their fidelity and exactness in the 
observation of the. law promulgated by God. God gave 
so many laws to his people that his people might receive 
bountiful wages. “Know that everything will be put 
to account.” “According to the painstaking will be the 
reward.” In these rabbinical sayings we find the key to 
the understanding of the Jewish zeal for the law. The 
reward was expected partly in this life, and mainly in 
the future life, in the messianic kingdom. The greater 
the contrast of the actual present to the ideals of Israel, 
the more ardently did the people cling to the hope of a 
better future. In the time of Christ, the messianic hope 
of the nation was extraordinarily quickened. With 
ardent desire Israel longed and looked for the break of 


the day of salvation. But this salvation was not at all. 
nsidered ta_he mammnlen ae. a eS eat ee 
Rather was the messianic hope, to a great extent, a 


political and visible one. The desire was for the politi- 
cal deliverance of Israel by the Messiah, and the estab- 
lishment of a kingdom of outward glory and happiness 
on this transfigured earth. 

When our Lord represented the kingdom of God to 
be near at hand, and thus linked his discourses to preva- 
lent opinions regarding Israel’s deliverance, he at the 
same time corrected and intensified their religious views 
in two main points. 

Whilst Judaism taught that the future salvation.could 
be wrought out by means of a rigid observance of the 
law, our Lord calls attention to the fact, that sinful man 
must, above all, repent and trust in the grace of God, who 
will confer the future reward on mankind, not according 
to the measure of their earnings, but as a free and super- 
abundantly rich gift. 

And whilst Judaism, furthermore, hoped especially to 
gain a state of outward happiness and glory, our Lord 
demonstrated to Israel that the essential blessing of the 
kingdom of God was not an external one, but the for- 
giveness of sin and the certainty of the grace of God, 
which essential blessing was already at hand in the earthly 
ministry of our Lord (Matt. 12 : 28; Luke 11: 20; 17: 
20, 21). 

The way to salvation is not the observation of the law, 
but purity of heart, and faith in the grace of God; and 
the highest spiritual good is not a condition of out- 
ward felicity, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost (Rom. 14: 17). 

Giessen, Germany. 





MELANCHOLY AND SELF-LOVE. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


A celebrated man of fortune, who had been courted by 
princes, flattered by statesmen, and admired by fair 
women, sail one day to a friend, despairingly : “ The great 
business of my life has been to get away from myself.” 
Now, the best part of his life had been spent in a course 
ef fashionable dissipation. Absorbed in self-contempla- 


tion, in figuring as the hero of the hour, and in seeking: 





pleasure for its own sake, he became, in time, the pitiful . 
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_Robert Burns, ruined by debauchery. 
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object of his own hatred and scorn. So it was with poor 
“My worst en- 
emy,” he wrote, “ is moi-méme [myself]. There are just 
two creatures I could envy: a horse in his wild state, 
traversing the forests of Asia, or an oyster on some of 
the desert shores of Europe.” Swift, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Byron, and Poe were all intense egotists, and were 
haunted by the ghost of self-consciousness. Byron wrote 
to his friend Moore: “ What is the reason I have been 
all my lifetime more or less ennuyé?” Swift, who was 
so vain that he boasted of making lords fawn at-his feet, 
died a madman. Self-worship was the cause of most of 
his misery, as it has been the cause of the misery of so 
many others. Society and the world poured all their 
poisons into him. 

The predominance of the idea of self in the human 
mind breeds, in a man of talent, egotism ; in a woman, 
vanity; in a politician, greed; in a religious nature, 
Pharisaism ; in an invalid, a desire to suffer before the 
looking-glass. The world hates egotists. It is a pagan 
philosophy which contends that self-love is the lever of 
2ll our mental activities. The abnegation of self is the 
first step in the path of Christian discipline. No great 
moral reform ever had its inception in the mind that 
labored for a love of glory. Character, which is greater 
than reputation, must be built on something else. In 
the Lord’s Prayer we say, “Thine is the power and the 
glory.” Humility was the part of Him who taught us 
the prayer. “Be ye humble.” “ Adorn your station.” 
“Help one another.” “Love your neighbor as your- 
self.” Self-love is the virus of melancholy. The unhappy 
man who spent his last days in lonely exile at St. Helena, 
would have met a different fate had he not sought to 
make the world a pedestal for his feet. Are not our most 
exalted ideas of love, of piety, of duty, of heroism, of 
holiness, associated with humility of spirit? Is there a 
limit to the selfish desires of the heart? Was there ever 
a happy king or emperor? Yet men are “hacked to 
pieces from love of esteem.” Empedocles jumped into 
the crater of Mt. Etna that he might win for himself 
an unworthy immortality. A skulking assassin sends a 
bullet to cut off a noble life, in order to make a name in 
history ! 

“ Live to enjoy yourself,” was once the rule of conduct 
jn England. The court was debauched; law-makers 
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“every man had his price;” the people were wholly 
given up to vice; religion was caricatured, and a reign 
of social anarchy prevailed. Montesquieu, who noted 
the corrupting influences of the age, put tle English- 
man’s rule of practice and maxims of life in these words: 
“Live for yourself; care for no one; love no one; rely 
on no one.” The result was that the people, worn out 
with profligacy, became either mad or melancholy. Sui- 
cides were of frequent occurrence. Domestic happiness 
was unknown. “There is no religion in England,” wrote 
Montesquieu. “If any onespeaks of religion, everybody 
begins to laugh.” The only god was Mammon. Such 
men of pleasure as Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
and Chesterfield, taught the people that a man’s only 
duty was to amuse himself.. The most dazzling success, 
which carried a man to the summit of power, had its 
nemesis in a strange satiety and loathing of life. Indeed, 
such a course of profligacy could not last. Men became 
reflective, and reasoned that this life does not end all,— 
that there is a life beyond death. Pleasures began to 
pall, and they sought consolation in their Bibles and 
prayer-books. They meditated on death. The spirit of 
prayer and faith penetrated their souls. The selfish lusts 
of the body gave way to a love for righteousness. Great 
divines preached a new gospel, and invoked fire from 
heaven to kindle their hearts. South, Barrow, Tillotson, 
Baxter, and Wesley converted thousands, who besought 
God to pardon their sins an2 help them lead a new life. 
The triumph of law and virtue over the debauchery 
which had well-nigh run itself out, was a signal one, 
though not yet complete. The seeds of vice which had 
been sown in the days of the Restoration was still yield- 
ing a lustful crop of evils in the times of these great 
divines. But brave men were contending against these 
evils; and the axiom that human happiness cannot co- 
exist with a selfish love of pleasure was being instilled 
into many hearts. 

Indeed, no man can be happy who loves himself better 
than his neighbor, and who is the god of his own'idolatry, 
whatever the state of his fortune or his position in life. 
Health and wealth do not insure happiness when a de- 
vouring egotism is feeding on the heart. Alexander, 
after conquering the world, was a prey to melancholy. 
He envied Diogenes in his tub. No; ‘the only way to 
become happy is by contributing to the happiness of 
others. John G. Whittier, the good Quaker poet, thus 





records the inscription on the headstone of a penitent’s 
tomb : 
“ Hope not the cure of sin till Self is dead ; 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels will forget.” 





GOOD CHEER FOR THE CHURCH 
. OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. J. L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


These are revival days in many churches in New Eng- 
land, New York, and other states, and a very cheering 
feature of the special services that are being held is the 
conversion of children. A recent letter from a friend 
in Pennsylvania brings glad tidings. Fifty children 
have begun the Christian life in earnest, and are being 
taught the way of the Lord more fully by their faithful 
and experienced instructors. Who can doubt that from 
such well-conducted training-classes these children will 
come into the church to be a blessing indeed to many? 

On getting back from India, I am delighted to find 
how intelligent and hearty faith in the conversion of 
children has grown stronger, and conquered the old-time 
prejudices of some Christians. The Church has nothing 
to fear and much to gain by this cheering change in the 
attitude of many of her members towards the little ones 
of the flock. There are very few men of intelligence who 
would say now, as some used to say years ago: “ Let the 
children alone until they are grown up; they are not 
able to understand religion now.” I venture to say not 
one could be found now to say what a Christian man 
did say not a quarter of a century ago: “The boys and 
girls must sow their wild oats, and we can’t help it. 
When that is over, we have some hope of winning them 
for Christ.” I am sure such an idea would be hooted 
as heathenish in every community where The Sunday 
School Times is read. 

In our India fields, our chief hope is in the conversion 
of the children. The best workers in ‘my own mission 
were converted in childhood. The boys and girls of 
fifteen and twenty years ago, who were then the chiidren 
of the Church, are now her able and successful men and 
women, her pastors and teachers and leaders. The 


majority of the members in some of our churches were 
wrested end sOUCLYOa iu childhvuds No ploasantor 


reminiscences of life in India can I recall than those of 
work among the children of the native congregations. 

Dear Mr. R. G. Pardee used to say that the chief 
object of the Sunday-school was to bring the children to 
Christ. Learning about Christ can never save a soul; 
and many of our Sunday-school pupils may be merely 
learning about Christ instead of receiving him and be- 
coming his disciples. Let every teacher seek to bring 
his pupils to Jesus’ feet. There, only there, are they 
safe; and we should not rest contented until we see them 
all there learning of him. In Mr. Pardee’s days, there 
was a beautiful Sunday-school hymn much used in New 
York. The first line of each verse was, “ My whole dear 
class for Jesus ;”’ and I well recollect how the singing of 
those stirring lines used to thrill my heart, and many 
other hearts. Let that be the motto still for every Sun- 
day-school teacher. 

Mr. E. P. Hammond’s work for children in Europe 
and in our own country, and the work of others, who 
have devoted special effort to this department, prove 
beyond the possibility of cavil or doubt how real and how 
abundantly satisfactory is the conversion of the little 
ones. Mr. Spurgeon said, several years ago, that none 
received into his church in childhood had been excluded 
for conduct unworthy of the Christian profession. This 
is high testimony, and to the point. It. should cheer 
every parent and teacher and pastor in his work for 
children. 

On a tombstone over the grave of a pet child I saw 
these words: “ Jesus called a little child unto him.” If 
I mistake not the signs of these times, our blessed Saviour 
is calling many children unto him; and in our homes 
and in our churches there are many now who are hear- 
ing, as never before, the voice of the tender Shepherd. 
This is the time for diligent and vigorous effort. Every 
Sunday-school may become a real nursery for the church. 
Her best workers should be trained in it, and so fitted 
for in turn training other children by and by. Have 
any been disappointed in the future course of some who 
were converted in childhood? May it not be that the 
fault was with the church, and not with the children? 

The regular instruction of convertéd children in classes 
by themselves cannot be neglected if we would have them 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord. In 
every church there are men and women admirably suited 
for this important duty of imparting instruction to young 








disciples. When children are received into the church, 
our work for them, so far from being done, is but begun. 
We cannot hope to see them grow in grace, nor even 
hold their own, without much painstaking and patient 
teaching on the part of older and experienced disciples. 
“Feed my lambs” is a command too often forgotten by 
both pulpit and pew. Better fed lambs will make more 
obedient sheep, and there will be greater rejoicing in the 
fold both on earth and in heaven. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





JOHNNY’S VICTORY. 


BY EDNA SHELDRAKE. 


Johnny was all alone in the house, rocking baby Lulu 
to sleep, and the big tears were rolling, one by one, over 
his red cheeks, and down his straight little nose, with 
alarming pertinacity. He wasn’t crying! no, not forthe 
world would he acknowledge that he was crying. But 
what was the matter? 

Jghnny was the “ best boy in the world,” so his mamma 
said, and I’m sure she ought to know if anybody should; 
and ever since God took his papa home to heaven, 
mamma would leave little Lulu in Johnny’s care while 
she went out to fit the ladies’ dresses for them. And then, 
when she came home, he always had such a bright, 
cheery fire in the winter time; and in the summer would 
run and draw a clear, cold glass of water when she came 
in tired and warm. 

Mamma was gone now, and Johnny had been rocking 
baby a long, long time, it seemed to his tired little arms. 
But that wasn’t the cause of the trouble—oh no! He 
didn’t mind that one bit. Let us follow Johnny’s gaze. 
Away down at the end of the street, right on the square, 
but almost hid by the thick foliage of the maples that line 
each side of the street, we see—what? A great, awkward 
form, that looks like—can it be?—an elephant! And 
then, we are sure—those are camels, we can see their 
humps. And that group (the people crowd so we can’t 
half see)—that must be the dear little ponies! and oh, 
the monkeys ! 

Johnny’s mamma had said that he might go and see 
the procession that morning,—for it was a show that had 
come to the village; but she thought she would have 
time to go and alter Miss Meriweather’s basque for her 
before the procession would start. So here Johnny sat, 
rocking the baby, instead of making one. of that merry 
crowd of boys and girls watching the procession down at 
the end of the street. 

Now, don’t give our little boy too much credit. His 
first impulse, when he heard the music, was to put baby 
in her crib, and—fly! Really, he did get her in the crib, 
when he remembered. Then he cried aloud, ‘Mamma, 
O mamma!” in real agony. But Miss Meriweather’s 
house was quite five blocks away, and mamma couldn’t 
have walked home fast enough for him still to go, even” 
if she had heard that poor little cry. And, with that 
distracting music sounding in his ears, and the dim 
shapes of those wondrous creatures from another world 
just visible, what wonder that the tears rolled down his 
fresh little face, wink bravely as he might to keep them 
back. 

I said that Johnny remembered ; and just in the nick 
of time, too. Indeed, if it had not been for his remem- 
bering, I doubt if he would have stood so bravely at his 
post. But first I must tell you a little secret; and, as all 
this happened so long ago, I don’t think Johnny will 
care. The very top pinnacle of Johnny’s ambition and 
happiness was to be a soldier. His dear papa knew 
about this desire of his heart, and not long before he 
died he talked with Johnny about it, and said: “Son, 
remember, a soldier must never flinch, but stand like a 
rock at his post.” These words had taken deep hold on 
Johnny’s young mind, and so it was he remembered; 
but oh, it was so hard! He was a soldier, he was at his 
post, and stand he must, like a rock. And so he did, 
brave little hero! ' 

The gay parade and the bewitching music are gone 
now, and mamma comes in, all flushed with walking so 
rapidly. She takes in all at a glance: the brave little 
face that would not cry, the sleeping baby. She quietly 
takes baby and puts her in the crib; then (wise mother) 
she lifts her soldier in her arms, and, in mother’s lap, he 
no longer tries to check his tears, but, close to that loving 
heart, sobs it all out. 

Look up, little captain! Dry your tears,—put on yotr 
brightest smile ; for you have played a nobler, braver 
part than if you had marched at the head of a regiment 
and captured a city! 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1886.] 
1, April 4.—The Word Made Flesh 

















John 1: 1-18 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples.. John 1 : 35-51 
3 April 18.—The First Miracle John 2: 1-11 
4. April 24,.—Jesus and Nicod John 3 : 1-18 
5. May 2.—Jesus at the Well...... John 4 : 5-26 
6, May 9.—Sowing and Reaping.............. John 4 : 27-42 





7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son... ................. John 4: 43-54 
8 May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda. 








ovens , John 5 : 5-18 

9, May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand............cccsss0e-ssosseees John 6 : 1-21 
10. June 6,—Jesus the Bread of Life,.........ccccccceccssereesssese-eeesenee John 6 : 22-40 
11, June 13.—Jesus the Christ.. John 7 : 37-52 





12. June 20,—Jesus and Abraham. John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 


13, June 27.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
lected by the school. 








LESSON VII., SUNDAY, MAY 16, 1886. 
THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 4 : 43-54.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

43. Now after two days he de-|43 And after the two days he 
parted thence, and went into went forth from thence into 
Gal’i-lée. 44 Galilee. For Jesus himself 

44. For Jesus himself testified, testified, that a prophet hath 
that a prophet hath no honour in no honour in his own country. 
his own country. 45 So when he came into Galilee, 

45. Then when he was come the Galileans received him, 
into Gal’i-lée, the Gil’i-lé-ans re- having seen all the things that 
ceived him, having seen all the he did in Jerusalem at the 
things that he did at Je-ru’sa-lém feast: for they also went unto 
at the feast: for they also went the feast, 
unto the feast. 46 He came therefore again 

46. So Jesus came again into unto Cana of Galilee, where 
Ca-na of Gil’i-lée, where he made he made the water wine. And 
the water wine. And there was there was a certain !noble- 
a certain nobleman, whose son man, whose son was sick at 
was sick at Ca-per’na-iim. 47 Capernaum. When he heard 

47. When he heard that Jesus that Jesus was come out of 
was come out of Ju-dé’a into Gal'i- Judea into Galilee, he went 
lée, he went unto him, and be- unto him, and besought him 
sought him that he would come that he would come down, 
down, and heal his son: for he and heal his son ; for he was 
was at the point of death. 48 at the point of death. Jesus 

48. Then said Jesus unto him, therefore said unto him, Ex- 
Except ye see signs and wonders, cept ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe. ye will in no wise believe. 

49. The nobleman saith unto| 49 The ‘nobleman saith unto 
him, Sir, come down ere my him, *Sir, come down ere my 
child die. 50 child die. Jesus saith unto 

50. Jesus saith unto him, Go him, Go thy way; thy son liv- 
thy way: thy son liveth. And eth. The man belleved tne 
the man believed the word that word that Jesus spake unto 
Jesus had spoken unto him, and him, and he went his way. 
he went his way. 51 Andas he was now going down, 

51. And as he was now going his 8servants met him, saying, 
down, his servants met him, and | 52 that his son lived. So he in- 
told him, saying, Thy son liveth, quired of them the hour when 

52. Then inquired he of them he began to amend. They 
the hour when he began to said therefore unto him, Yes- 
amend. And they said unto terday at the seventh hour the 
him, Yesterday at the seventh | 58 fever left him. So the father 
hour the fever left him. knew that i# was at that 

58. So the father knew that it hour in which Jesus said unto 
was at the same hour, in the which him, Thy son liveth: and him- 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son self believed, and his whole 
liveth : and himself believed, and | 54 house. This is again the sec- 
his whole house. ond sign that Jesus did, hav- 

54. This is again the second ing come out of Judea into 
miracle that Jesus did, when he Galilee. 
was come out of Ju-dé@a into 
Gal ‘i-lée. 


10r, king's aficer 20r, Lord 3 Gr, bond-servants, 


TITLE: 











LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Lesson Topic: A Glorious Healer. 


1. Beholding the Woes of Men, vs. 43-47. 
Lesson OUTLINE :{ 2. Bestowing the Help of God, vs. 48-50. 
3. Relieving the Woes of Men, vs. 61-54. 


GoLpEN TExT : Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son 
liveth.—John 4 : 50. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 4; 48-54. A glorious Healer. 

T.—Jer. 17 :1-14. The Lord a healer. 

W.—Matt. 12:1-13. The withered hand healed. 
T.—Luke 4 : 38-44. Healing the multitudes, 
F.—Matt. 8:1-138. Healing by a word. 
$.—Mark 5 : 21-34. Healed by a touch. 
$.—Acts3:;1-1l1. Healed by Jesus’ name. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I.-BEHOLDING THE WOES OF MEN. 
1. Jesus and His Countrymen: 


The Galileans recetved him (45). 
Coming into his own country he taught them (Matt. 13 : 54). 
This is ... Jesas, from Nazareth of Galilee (Mat. 21 : 11). 
He cometh into his own country (Mark 6 : 1. . 
He was Pyne in the syn es of Galilee (Luke 4 : 44). 
He left Juda, and departed again into Galilee (John 4 : 3). 
What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? (John 7 : 41.) 


il. Jesus and the Sorrowing: 


He... besought him that he would . . . heal his son (47). 


A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief io. 53 : 8). 

Why make ye a tumult, and weep? (Mark 5 : 39. 

He had compassion on and said,... Re (Luke 7 : 13). 
Weep not ; for she is not dead, but sleepeth ( e 8 ; 52). 

Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves ag 23 : 28). 

Let not your heart be troubled (John 14:1 


iil. Jesus and the Sick: 


He was at the point of death (47). 


They brought unto him all that were sick (Matt. 4 : 24). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
ae os gave them authority ... to heal all manner of disease (Matt. 


He od eneeeeitie on them, and healed their sick (Matt. 14 : 14). 
rm | laid the sick in the market-places (Mark 6 : 56). 
Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick (John 11 ; 8). 


1. ‘And after the two days he went forth.”” In this world the 
Lord had no abiding city ; and in this world his followers (and 
those who are not his followers) have none. We may lay strong 
foundations, and build pleasant houses, but sooner or later the 
day will come when we too must goforth. And that going forth 
will either be to the land of love, or to the land of d ¥ 

2. **From thence into Galilee.’”” From Samaria, where he was ac- 
cepted as the Messiah, to Galilee, where he was known simply 

as Joshua, the ¢ nter’s son, Every life has such transitions. 
It is pleasant to be held in honor by those among whom we labor ; 
but when duty calls we must be pre to leave the place o 
honor, and to go into places where we have no reason to expect 
to ke honored, or even to be welcomed. Yet, after all, there is 
no place that is so honorable or so safe for us as the place of duty 
to which we are called. 

. “The Galilzans received him.’’ From the merely human point 
of view, Jesus had no reason to expect a welcome from the Gali- 
leans; for he himself ‘‘ testified, that a prophet hath no honour 
in hisowncountry.”’ But the case turned out differently from 
what any one would haveexpected. #0 it often is, when duty is 
done at all risks. The obstacles which we expected to meet, the 
= we had pre ourselves to face, have all been removed 

y an almighty Hand; and instead of opposition we meet en- 
couragement, and instead of hostility we find love. 


wo 


II. BESTOWING THE HELP OF GOD. 
|. Importunate Pleading : 


Sir, come down ere my child die (49). 
Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord (Psa. 130 : 1). 
He cried out, saying, Lord, save me ego 14 : 30), 
Have mye bay me, O Lord (Matt. 15 : 22). 
Because of his importunity he will . .. give him came 11 : 8). 
Being in an agony he prayed more earnestly (Luke 22 : 44). 
Who, .. offered up prayers... with strong crying and tears (Heb. 5 : 7), 
ll. Generous Responding: 

Go thy way ; thy son liveth (50). 
Lord, if thou wilt. ... I will; be thou made clean (Matt. 8 : 2, 3). 
As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee (Matt. 8 : 18). 
According to = faith be it done unto you (Matt. 9 : 29). 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; in peace (Luke 7: 


: 50). 
Receive thy sight : thy faith hath made thee whole me 18 : 42). 
Whatsoever yg shall ask in my name, that will I do (John 14 : 13). 


Il. Confident Believing: 


The man believed the word that Jesus spake (50). 


I had fainted, unless I had believed (Psa. 27 : 13). 

Then believed they his words ; they sang his praise (Psa. 106 : 12). 
Himself believed, and his whole house (John 4: 53). 
He... rejoiced preatiy re vty on, bee peat bao in (Acts 16 : 84). 

Fill you with all joy and peace in believing (Rom. 15 : 13). 

Believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet. 1 : 8). 

a Phen mee ye see signs and wonders, xe will in no wise believe.” 

on sh oom le : of a ctom 
tna aesepe e truth on thetest ony ot God. That is one reason 
why spiri ic and other impostors find so many dupes in this 
nineteenth century. The sight of a phosphorescent mask or the 
touch of a wax hand in a dark room has won from the Christian 
faith many a soul which preferred the testimony of a counter- 
feit sign to the word of the living God. 

2. ‘*Sir, come down ere my child die.’”’” There come times when 
the veriest doubter is no longer inclined to discuss the basis of 
credibility or the evidential value of miracles. Itisall very well 
to reason out of the universe, when no need of God is felt ; 

. _ but, as the English miner said, “‘There’s nowt like cobs 0’ coal 
to knock the infidelity out o’ a man.’’ When the life of some 
dear one is ebbing away beyond the reach of human help, the 
ery will force itself even from the aforetime unbeliever’s heart : 

«What have I to do with men’s doubts and men’s denials? Come 

down ere my child die.”’ 

. “Jesus saith, ... Thy son liveth.” 
philosophy has ever 


w 


And neither science nor 
n able to say as much. It is well to 
recognize the fact that if the pel of Jesus is not true, we have 
no proof of a life beyond death. ‘‘ Jesussaith ...Thy son liveth ;”’ 
and the only valid reason that we have for believing that chose 
whom we call dead live, is that Jehovah-Jesus hassaidso. Science 
cannot prove immortality, philosophy cannot demonstrate it; 
pat Lag woe ip God has promised it, we ‘‘look for the resurrection 
of the dead.’ 


III. RELIEVING THE WOES OF MEN. 
1. Good News: 


His servants met him, saying, that his son lived (51). 


Joseph is yet alive, and he is ruler over all... Esypt (Gen. 45 : 26). 
Every one, .. . when he seeth it, shall live (Num. 21 : 8). 

I have heard thy prayer: . . . I will heal thee (2 Kings 20 : 5). 

I bring you good tidings of great joy (Luke 2 : 10). 

Lord, even the devils are subject unto us (Luke 10 : 17). 

I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 


Ut. Convincing Coincidence : 


At that hour .. . Jesus said, ... Thy son liveth (53). 


Moses stretched forth his hand, . . . the sea returned (Exod. 14 : 27). 
When... the fee: .. . dipped, . . . the waters. . . stood (Josh. 3 : 15, 16). 
In the same hour came forth the fingers . . . and wrote (Dan. 5 : 5). 
The servant was healed in that hour (Matt. 8 : 13). 

The woman was made whole from that hour (Matt. 9 : 22), 

Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15 : 28). 


Ill. Believing Household: 


Himself believed, and his whole house (53). 
One that feared God with all his house (Acts 10 : 2). 
She was baptized, and her household (Acts 16 : 15). 
He, ... with all his house, having believed in, God (Acts 16 78 
Crispus, . . . believed in the Lord with all his nouse (Acts 18 : 8). 
The saints, . . . that are of Cezsar’s household (Phil. 4 : 22). 
Prepared an ark to the saving of his house (Heb. 11 : 7). 


1. ‘So he inquired of them.”” Not because he doubted the Lord’s 
word, but ause he wanted to learn all that he could regard- 
ing its gracious fulfillment. That is the true spirit in which to 
inquire of the Lord’s doings. He whoinquiries that he may find 
oceasion of doubt will find occasion of doubt ; he who inquires 
after the Lord’s fulfillment of his promise will find evidence 
enough of that fulfillment. 

2. “So the father knew.” Not that the Lord had kept his word— 
he knew that before; but that the Lord’s word had been fulfilled 
as soon as it was uttered. There are two kinds of knowledge 
to which every Christian has attained, or can attain : first, that 
the Lord’s word will be kept ; and, second, that the Lord’s word 
has been kept. 

‘Himself believed, and his whole house.” Itis evident that that 

Palestinian nobleman believed in family religion. hen he 

himself found the Saviour, he was not content to keep the secret 

to himself, but he seems to have told the story of his son’s deliv- 
erance (and his own) with such effect that his whole household 


bad 





believed. That is where the Palestinian nobleman is nobler 
than many a nineteenth century believer. 


4 J 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WORKS OF HEALING. 
1. Source of Healing; 


God alone (Deut. 32 : 39; Psa. 103 : 3). 
‘The power of the Lord (Luke 5 : 17). 
The ’s hand (Acts 4 : 30). 

Sun of righteousness (Mal. 4 : 2). 
Christ's — sa. 53:5; 1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
inte of faith (Jas, 5 : 14-16). 
Christians (1 Cor. 12 : 9, 28). 

The tree of life (Rev. 22 : 2). 


2. Healing Physical Iils: _ 
Naaman’s le 2 Kings 5 : 18, 14). 
Hezekiah’s boil As 20 : 5-7). , 
The stricken land (2 Chron. 7: 13, 14). 
The nation’s wounds (Jer. 30 : 17). . 
Centurion’s servant (Matt. 8 : 5-7; Luke 7: i 
All manner of sicknesses (Matt. 4 : 23; 10:1; Luke 9: 2). 
A withered hand (Matt. 12 : 10-13). 
A nobleman’s son Ars 4: 47-50). 
Ten lepers (Luke 17 : 12-14). 
Great multitudes (Matt. 12 : 15; 4 : 24). 


3. Healing Spiritual lls: 


Backslidings (Jer. 3 : 22; Hos. 14 : 4). 

Broken hearts (Psa. 147 : 3 ; Luke 4 : 18). 
Sinful souls (Psa. 41:4; Jer. 17 : 14). 

The entire man (Psa. 30 : 2; Isa. 57 : 18, 19). 
Spiritual healing demonstrated (Mark 2 : 3-12). 
Spiritual ills inexcusable (Jer. 8 : 22). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Again the text of the lesson is continuous with that of the 
lesson which precedes it, as is also the chronological order. 
_ Additional details of our Lord’s reception in Galilee are 
given at Matthew 4: 17; Mark 1: 14,15; and Luke 4: 14, 15. 
His fame went out to all the country round about, and he 
was welcomed freely into the Galilean synagogues. - The 
Galileans seem to have been proud of him as being one of 
themselves who had compelled the attention of the haughty 
rabbis of Jerusalem. Our Lord availed himself of the sud- 
den popularity thus gained, to announce more clearly the 
near approach of the kingdom of God (Matt. 4: 17). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Our Lord’s great ministry in Galilee is described at length 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The Gospel of John gives, 
besides the earliest occurrences at Cana and Capernaum (2: 
1-12), only two Galilean events,—the healing of the noble- 
man’s son, and the feeding of the five thousand (6:1f.). All 
the rest of this Gospel pertains to his ministry in Judea and 
Perea (10 : 40), till again, at the very close, we find him once 


more by the lake of Galilee. 
yerses 0-40" give Introductory statements, ana une rest Of 


the lesson describes the healing of the nobleman’s son.— After 
the two days: Namely, those mentioned in verse 40 as spent at 
Sychar.—He went forth from thence (from Sychar) into Galilee: 
As he had designed in leaving Judea (4 :3).—For Jesus him- 
self testified: This “for” seems strange. How was the fact 
that a prophet hath no honour in his own country a reason for go- 
ing from Judea into Galilee? Westcott thinks that “his own 
country” here means Judea, because he was really born there, 
and because the Jews held (7 : 41 f.) that the Messiah must 
be from Bethlehem. On this view, the comparative failure 
of our Lord’s general ministry in Jerusalem (Matt. 23: 37-39) 
would stand in contrast with the reception promptly given 
him in Galilee (John 4: 45). But this Gospel has already 
spoken of Nazareth as the Saviour’s home, with consequent 
prejudice against the idea of his. being Messiah (1 : 45 f.). 
Moreover, John is here naturally understood as referring to 
the statement made by Jesus at Nazareth (Luke 4: 24), where 
“his own country” is certainly Nazareth. A more probable 
explanation is that suggested by Ewald. Our Lord had been 
gaining so many disciples in Judea as to excite the jealousy 
of the ruling class (John 4:1), which might have aroused 
them to violence before his “hour” was come. So, leaving 
Judea (4: 3), he went into his own country of Galilee, where 
the people would be inclined at first to reject him, as Luke 
records their having done at Nazareth. In like manner, at a 
later period we find him leaving Galilee for the adjacent re- 
gions, to avoid exactly the same danger, that of an assault 
upon him by the rulers on account of his great popularity 
(Matt. 15:21 to17:20). This is not in conflict with the 
statement of verse 45. But for their knowledge of his 
“signs” and teachings in Jerusalem at the feast of the pass- 
over (comp. John 2: 23), his progress in gaining reception 
would have been excessively slow. As it was, his work in 
Galilee found some acceptance and went on, not inconve- 
niently, as it had begun to do in Judea, but so as to promise 
ample results before long. 

Verses 46, 47. Here the story is introduced.—Again unto 
Cana of Galilee: Recall our third lesson (2:1-11). If we 
were right in understanding “there are yet four months” 
(4: 35) as not a proverb, but a chronological statement, it 
had now been at least nine months since that “beginning ‘of 
his signs” at Cana. Meantime, he had wrought other mira- 
cles at Capernaum (Luke 4: 23), and many at Jerusalem that 
convinced Nicodemus and his associates (John 3 : 2), and that 
had been reported in Galilee (v. 45).—A certain nobleman: 
More exactly, “ royal attendent,” or “king’s officer” (marg. Rev. 
Ver.) The reference is apparently to some dignitary in the 
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court of the tetrarch, Herod Antipas, who was often by cour- 
tesy called a king (Matt. 14: 9, and Josephus). Such a court 
official was “Chuza, Herod’s steward” (Luke 8:3). This 
person, then, was not a Gentile, like that centurion at Caper- 
naum, who afterwards sought healing for his servant (Matt. 
8:5), but was a Jew, and a person of conspicuous position 
and influence. A member of Herod’s court at Tiberias might 
have lived at Capernaum, which was but a few miles away, or 
might have been temporarily there when his son was taken 
sick.—At Capernaum: There is of late a very strong disposi- 
tion to identify Capernaum with the ruins called Tel Hum, on 
the north-west shore of the lake. Caphor Nahum, “ village of 
Nahum,” or “village of consolation,” might well be repre- 
sented by the Arabic Tel Hum, meaning “ruins of Hum.” 
Moreover, the ruins at Tel Hum contain much black basaltic 
rock, which is very hard to work, and which must have been 
brought from the country south-east of the lake; so that its 
free use here, and here alone, indicates the wealthiest city in 
the neighborhood. Now, Capernaum evidently had such 
pre-eminence among the cities in that vicinity, and this in- 
creases the probability that Tel Hum is the site of Capernaum. 
We know that Capernaum was our Lord’s home throughout 
his ministry in Galilee— Whose son was sick [of a fever], (v. 
52): A class of diseases which must have been common in 
the deep valley of the lake, as in the case of Simon’s wife’s 
mother (Mark 1 : 30).—He went unto him: The distance from 
Capernaum to Cana being eighteen or twenty miles.— That he 
would come down : Cana was on the high table-land of upper 
Galilee, and Capernaum on the lake shore, some six hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean.—And heal his son : 
We are not told of the miracles heretofore wrought at Caper- 
naum and Jerusalem; but, from the analogy of our Lord’s 
subsequent ministry, it is natural to suppose that they in- 
cluded many cases of healing disease, and that the nobleman 
had heard of these. 

Verses 48-50. The conversation and the result.--Except ye 
see signs and wonders: The former term describes supernatural 
events as signs of a divine mission, or a special divine revela- 
tion (John 2: 11) ; the latter describes them as wonderful, as 
prodigies or portents, and is never used in the Gospels except 
in connection with signs. A third term, still oftener found, 
namely, “ powers,” describes them as showing extraordinary 
power or might, and so is commonly translated “mighty 
deeds,” etc. Our English word “ miracle” is etymologically 
equivalent to the second term, as. the Latin miraculum signi- 
fies something wonderful; but in current English use it in- 
cludes all three senses, denoting a supernatural event, which 
may be regarded as a wonder, a power, or asign. The Revised 
Version has partially corrected the great looseness with which 
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late both the first and the third word. The Gospel of J ohn 
often uses a fourth term, “ works,” which usually, but not 
always, denotes supernatural works,— Ye will in no wise believe: 
‘The same doubled and strong negative that is foufid in John 
6 : 37, “I will in no wise cast out.” Notice the singular wnto 
him, followed by the plural ye. Our Lord addresses the 
nobleman as a representative man, exhibiting that slowness 
in receiving divine revelation which characterized the Gali- 
leans in general, and with which the Samaritans stood in 
strong contrast (4:42). Probably the nobleman had come 
without any concern as to the wonder-worker’s divine mission 
and blessed teachings, or any special desire for instruction in 
Spiritual things. We shall presently see the gratifying result 
(v. 53). Our Lord reproaches him and the people in general 
‘with their dependence on miracles, their lack of appreciation 
of divine truth for its own sake, and in its adaptation to their 
moral and spiritual wants; but he does not on that account 
refuse to work the miracle that will convince them.—Sir: Or 
“Lord” (marg. Rev.), is still the common form of address in 
Greek, which you hear in Athens continually. In a good 
many New Testament passages there is ambiguity as here, 
because we do not know just how exalted a view of Jesus the 
particular speaker was taking.—Cbme down ere my child die: 
The rebuke of Jesus deepens his parental concern. And not 
imagining the possibility of healing at a distance, but remem- 
bering how ill he had left the son, and how many hours the 
journey of near twenty miles over the hiils would require, he 
earnestly urges his plea for prompt action. “My child” is a 
diminutive expressing affection; the narrator above (v. 46) 
simply said “son.”—Go thy way ; thy son liveth: How surpris- 
ing! without contact or presence, at so great a distance.— 
The man. believed the word: Perhaps the Saviour’s rebuke had 
stirred his soul, and now the tone and look of authority with 
which the assurance was given won his full confidence, though 
‘the thing in question was so wonderful.— And he went his way : 
Returning to Capernaum. Believing the assurance of Jesus, 
he did not tarry to repeat“ the request, or to ask any proof or 
sign, but went off obedient and trustful. This illustrates Mark 
11:24: “All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them.” From 
the time of asking, believe that you really received the things 
asked for, though they may not immediately present them- 
selves to your senses or your consciousness. 

Verses 51-54. The conclusion—At the seventh hour: Ac- 
cording to the Jewish mode of reckoning time, this would be 


1P.M.; according to the other mode which we have heretofore 





seen that this Gospel appears to follow, it would be7 P. M. The 
circumstances are more easily explained tipon the latter view, 
of the nobleman and his servants setting out respectively from 
Cana and Capernaum, perhaps journeying part of the way 
that night, and meeting next morning. If they had started at 
1P. M., they ought to have met before the Jewish day expired 
at sunset.—So the father knew, and his faith (v. 50) passed into 
knowledge.—And himself believed, and his whole house : That is, 
of course, when he reached home, and all the facts were stated. 
But what did he now believe more than in verse 50? It is 
plain that they believed in the divine mission of Jesus (John 
8: 2), believed his spiritual teaching, believed unto salvation. 
Our Lord’s miracles were not always attended by spiritual 
faith in him as Saviour of the soul. 
that this existed in those who addressed him beforehand as 
“son of David ;” fortexample, Bartimeus and his companion, 
the Syro-Pheenician mother, and the two blind men of Matthew 
9:27; and so with the paralytic borne of four, who was 
expressly told, “Thy sins are forgiven thee;” and we may 
well suppose that many others were led by the miracle to sub- 
sequent spiritual faith (John 9 : 35-38). Observe, also, that 
our Lord’s miracles did not alyyays demand faith in the 
recipient. Some were wrought without request or expecta- 
tion, as the widow of Nain, the man at Bethesda, the man 
born blind, Malchus, and others; some upon the intercession 
of friends, as in this case, with Simon’s wife’s mother, the 
centurion’s servant, Jairus’s daughter, the Syro-Pheenician’s 
daughter, the demoniac boy. It should also be noticed that 
our Lord’s miracles of healing cannot be set down as like 
many extraordinary curés of the present time, which are 
explained through nervous excitation due to awakened hope, 
or through the influence of one mind upon another. Many 
of his cures were upon persons who had no expectation, and 
even upon persons at a distance. Besides, he wrought mira- 
cles upon nature, multiplying food, changing water to wine, 
stilling the storm, cursing the fig-tree, etc., in which no such 
explanation is possible. Three times, that we know of, he 
raised the dead, and finally, according to his repeated pre- 
diction, rose from the dead himself. Wemust also remember 
the peerless character and the unrivalled teachings of Him 
who avowed that he wrought these numerous and varied 
miracles. 





A LESSON FOR LITTLE-FAITH. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This miracle is a parable. The lessons of the narrative are 
singularly plain and useful; and then there are some very 
beautiful spiritual Vnstredions ener faith which we 


se to en oe 


I. Let us in the outset get at the particujars of the miracle 
itself, and draw out’ the practical lessons it teaches, verse by 
verse. 

1. The earliest thought to arrest our attention is that con- 
cerning the rapid reversals of feeling which all efforts in do- 
ing good demand. “So Jesus came again into Cana of 
Galilee ;” but now his work was altogether different from 
that which he had met when in the village before. He came 
to no scene of festivity, but to one of anxiety and affliction. 
Human experience is exceedingly fitful and uncertain ; at the 
best, it appears fatally insecure. Lights and glooms succeed 
each other like the shining and the shadow of an April land- 
scape, chasing between the showers. To-day,some little Cana 
is all alive and enthusiastic over a wedding ; to-morrow, it is 
sad with a solicitude, or sombre in its sympathy over a 
funeral. Thus it is all through the world ; and he who wants 
to be serviceable to his fellow-men will find that he must 
keep walking along through that “day” predicted by the 
prophet, waiting until the time-haze shall be rent from it, 
and the new day shall dawn: “It shall come to pass in that 
day, that the light shall not be clear, nor dark: but it shall 
be one day which shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor 
night: but it shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall 
be light.” 

2. Now, in the second place, we observe that pain and 
trouble are common to all ranks and conditions of men. In 
one expression we have the whole story: it is a “certain 
nobleman” whose son is sick. Capernaum’s great dignitary is 
under the harrow of anxiety; his money, his influence, his 
friends, cannot save his boy. He has at last decided to try 
his chances with a stranger; he has journeyed over the 
country nearly twenty-five miles to find relief. Is a priest 
free from trouble? Aaron lost two children at a stroke. Can 
aking escape? David cried out, “O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” Are patriarchs safe? Eli mourned, Job lay in the 
dust, and Jacob wailed for Joseph. Thus-we find the truth 
of one of the Arabs’ sayings, which even now we hear.in the 
East: “Grief is a black camel that kneels at every man’s 
gate.” 

3. Just here comes another lesson which helps in the im- 
pression made by this: Observation, even without experience, 
furnishes a forcible argument for the value of Christianity. 
When the world is so full of aches, it seems as if the Maker 
of the universe must somehow interfere. This nobleman, 
who was doubtless a Jewish bigot, like the other courtiers in 
Herod’s palace, reasoned thus: What is the use of a loyalty 
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to caste, or an orthodo’ xy Yo! “ereeft ora paiettide Beis 
to popular rituals, a one’s by ig at the point of death ? 
In common with & vast multitude o Gatileans, he Had heard 
about what Jeol ad ds done at Fe erusaleni lately, about passover 
time. Why should'hot ‘he attempt to share in the benefits ef 
this new faith, if it ‘promised, more to him than the dead 
cerémonies of Jewish routine? Now, i in his real need, the 
heart of the man cried out ‘after: help; he thought it best to 
go across to Cana and see what this great Rabbi could do for 
him. That was right and wise. 80 now it is legitimate to 
plead with unconverted and prejudiced people that this reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is good for them and helpful to them. 
When that ribald voice of infidelity, declaiming against, the - 
restrictions of a Christian life, criéd out in a fine contempt ? 
“Let it alone. Christianity is a religion for the sorrowful 
only,” it was perfectly fair to retort: “Yes, indedii! and 
there is swgely room enough for one such religion in a world 
like this!” 

4. Then said Jesus unto him, “Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.” From this reply of our Lord 
we think we can safely draw two inferences: he meant to re- 
buke, gently but firmly, this casting of one’s faith upon merely 
sensuous and external evidences; and he certainly seems to 
show, as he often does elsewhere, that he cared very little for 
his miracles as proofs of his divine commission. His open 
repudiation of the spirit of such as followed him around in 
order to satisfy their gaping wonder, or, worse, to profit by his 
generosity in satisfying their commonplace wants, is unmis- 
takable. He is always in the attitude of one doing these 
things because a hard and coarse generation demanded them, 
but looking on such things contemptuously in comparison 
with the better—oh ! wondrously better— proofs he was giving 
of his grace, in the open examples of uplifted and restored 
men, who had come back to the Father’s love, and were 
once more wearing the divine image which had been lost in 
the fall. e 

5. To this address of our Lord the courtier replied abruptly, 
as though his feelings were overmastering him: “Sir, come 
down ere my child die!” Here our lesson is concerning 
directness in prayer. How much time, how much patience, is 
wasted in the mere literary and traditional formalities of our 
modern devotions! Most of us can recall the story told by 
Dr. James Hamilton: It appears that a Scotchman of his 
acquaintance was in very much the same trouble as this 
nobleman. His wife besonght him to pray that the life of 
their dying baby might be spared. True to his old instincts, 
the good man kneeled down devoutly, and went out on the 
well-worn track, as he was wont to do in the prayer-meetings 
at the kirk. Through and through the routine petitions he 
wandered ‘along helplessly, until he reached, at last, the 
honored quotation: “ Lord, remember thine ancient people, 
and turn again thecaptivity of Zion!” A mother’s heart 
could hold its patience no longer: “Eh, man!” the woman 
broke forth impetuously; “you are aye drawn out for the 
Jews, but it’s our bairn that’s a-deein’.” Then, clasping her 
hands, she cried: “Oh! help us, Lord, and give our darling 
back to us if it be thy holy will; but if he is to be taken away 
from us, make us know thou wilt have him to thyself!” That 
wife knew what it was to pray a real prayer; and to the 
throne of grace she went, asking directly what she wanted 
most. 

6. Such petitions the Lord always hears. He heard the 
nobleman’s impetuous request here in this story; he said to 
him, “Go thy way; thy son liveth.” And our lesson frum 
the incident is this: The least word of God’s Son, our 
Saviour, affords ground for our implicit trust. The nobleman 
knew that nothing more needed to be said. If Jesus could 
accomplish the cure, it was not for him to prescribe the 
method. The processes of divine wisdom would always be 
beyond human understanding. It was unnecessary for him to 
linger longer. Probably he remained quietly in Cana, and 
started for his home the next morning in tranquil confidence 
that all was going on well with his sick boy. 

7. Think now, for another lesson, how much men always 
owe to the unseen providences of God. The same watchful 
eye is upon every one of his creatures; our Father in heaven 
is never unmindful of our wants, even when we seem the most 
helpless. As this nobleman started out upon his journey home, 
he was met by members of his family, who brought him the 
tidings that his son was on the mend; he inquired the mo- 
ment when the attendants noticed the abating of the fever,— 
showing where his trustful thoughts were,—and he learned, as 
he doubtless expected, that it was “ yesterday” at seven o'clock, 
—precisely at the hour in which Jesus had made his promise, 
“thy son liveth.” Jesus had simee then been faithfully 
watching and working to save that boy’s life. What mys- 
terious power of relief and comfort there is in the thought 
that the God of grace is also the God of nature! It is in this 
direction that the right of petition before his throne is seen 
to be so valuable; for it is the prayer of a genuine faith, the 
force of which “moves the hand that moves the world.” 

II. So we come, in the second place, to the parable of faith 
offered us here in the story. The steps of the experience are 
traced in the processes of the thought and the behavior. of 
this courtier of ITerod. 

1. To begin with, there was inielligence. The man rea- 
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soned, and then inquired, and then agreed. His intellect 
was challenged and vigorously exercised. He saw his own 
need ; he perceived Jesus’ supply. 

2. Next came agsent. Sometimes this element of saving 
faith has been called submission ; sometimes it is called sur- 
render. The man admitted his desperate necessity of help 
from without. He acknowledged what he perceived, and 
eried out humbly, “Come down ere my child die!” 

3. Then came trust. Without a word he rested in the 
promise Jesus made to him, He believed in Christ’s evidences, 
Then he believed in Christ’s willingness. Then he believed 
in Christ himself. All the rest belonged to God. The Holy 
Spirit is not mentioned in the story, and yet it was the Holy 
Spirit who gave him the new life. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. - 


After the two days he went forth from thence (v. 43). Even in 
the sphere of our spiritual advantages, there are ordinary and 
extraordinary occasions. There are times when God gives us 
the opportunity of deciding, not only for the hour, but for all 
time to come ; and, if we neglect that opportunity, we cannot 
retrieve the lost occasion. All days are alike in some particu- 
lars, and are unlike in others. Every day and every hour 
brings its own possibilities, which will not be duplicated or 
repeated. If wedo not make a good use of the time when 
our special privileges are greatest and most important, we 
miss an opportunity for once and for all. 

A prophet hath no honour in his own country (v. 44). It is so 
much easier to see defects than it is to perceive beauties, that 
the nearer we are to a very great person, or to a very good 
one, the surer we are to take notice of his lack of perfectness, 
rather than of his approach to it. As a rule, the popular 
idols of the hour are persons quite unworthy of high regard; 
while those who are deserving of highest hgnor must look for 
the verdict of posterity in their favor, or for the commenda- 
tion of those who see them from afar, if they would be en- 
couraged under the lack of appreciation on the part of those 
who have best opportunities of knowing them as they are. 
Unpopularity, so far from being a proof of unworthiness, is 
one of the commonest accompaniments of surpassing ability 
and worth,—an accompaniment, but not, in itself, a proof, of 
superiority. 

A certain nobleman, whose son was sick (v. 46). Neither 
wealth nor honors can guard a home from sickness and sor- 
row. Parents who are envied by many for their social stand- 
ing, or for their abundant worldly possessions, may really de- 
serve pity for their trials in the sufferings or the dangers of 
those who are dearest to them. The very joy of having a 
dear child brings also the possibility of added trial through 
the perils which beset that child. The home which is most 
cheery through the shining of a central light in it, is in chief- 
est danger from the possible shading or quenching of that 
central light. 

When he heard that Jesus was come, ... he went unto him, and 
besought him that he would come down and heal his son (v. 47). 
There are very few persons in this world,—there are, indeed, 
none at all,—who would not be glad of the help of Jesus—in 
the line of their personal longings and needs. Business men 
and politicians, and even gamblers and rumsellers, would be 
glad to have Divine assistance in carrying out their plans. 
Hence, not all seeking of the help of Jesus, nor all praying 
to God, is a proof of a right spirit, or of a sincere desire to 
be in the loving service of God. It is one thing to turn to- 
ward Jesus because we want to submit ourselves to him; it 
is quite another thing to turn toward Jesus because we want 
him to put his power at our disposal. 

Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe (v. 
48). There are those whose “faith” must rest wholly on 
“sight.” They will believe just as far as they can see. This 
spirit would lead them te doubt a friend as soon as appear- 
ances were against him. So long as there was no occasion for 
any question as to his course, they would trust him confi- 
dently ; but, unless they have constant visible evidence of his 
fidelity, they would in no wise continue to believe. Their 
course is the same with reference to the Friend of friends. 
While he shows himself ready to give them just what they 
desire, they are sure that he can be trusted unfailingly; but 
when his dealings with them become disappointing, or even 
inexplicable to them, they lose their faith in him. Except 
they see signs and wonders, they will in no wise believe. 

Jesus saith unio him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. The man 
believed the word that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way 
(v.50). That is the kind of faith that Jesus loves to see, 
and that he is sure to honor. And that is a kind of faith 
that Jesus does not always find in those who profess to be his 
disciples. It is no small matter to believe the simple word of 
Jesus which he speaks to us. If only we would do this, 
would rest implicitly on his specific promises just as we find 
them in his word, regardless of our own experiences or of the 
general opinion of our fellows, we should gee signs and won- 
ders, and we should go on our way rejoicing before we had 

seen these signs and wonders. 

They said, ... Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left hum. 
So the father knew that it was at that hour in which Jesus sard unto 
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him, Thy son liveth (vs. 52, 53). Almost everybody would be 
ready to believe in the word of Jesus as soon as the evidence 
of its fulfillment was furnished. But only here and there is 
one ready to believe the word of Jesus before its fulfillment. 
Yet there is no promise of a blessing which follows sight, as 
there is of a blessing which follows faith. The measure of 
Christ’s promise is, “ According to your faith be it done unto 
you;” not, According to your sight let your faith be con- 
firmed. If only there were more of faith to begin with 
among the followers of Jesus, there would be more of sight 


as an assured result of faith. Knowledge follows faith, not- 


faith knowledge. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


During the three years of Jesus’ active ministry, men were 
always astonished anew at the varied manifestations of his 
power. His first miracle at Cana amazed them. But though 
they then realized that he had superhuman power, they had 
not learned how vast that power was. As time progressed, 
they learned that he had power over nature, as was evident 
in the turning of the water into wine, the calming of the storm, 
the miracle of the loaves, the blasting of the fig-tree, and the 
walking on the sea. He had power over disease, as became 


evident in hundreds of cases; he had power over spirits, as. 


was proved by the casting out of devils; he had power over 
the grave, as was seen in the case of Lazarus; and he had 
power in the future world, as was made manifest in his promise 
to the dying thief. All this proved that his power extended 
to earth, to heaven, and to hell. 

But the nobleman of our lesson did not know a!l this as yet. 
Neither his experience nor his faith was able to grasp this 
fullness of power which the Master had. His faith at the 
start was feeble. He believed that if Jesus would go down to 
Capernaum in all haste, so as to get there before his child 
died, he would help him. But his faith could not yet take in 
the power of Jesus to heal by a mere word, when at a dis- 
tance, much less his power to recall the spirit of any who were 
really dead. We call attention to all this, not in order to 
decry the feeble faith of the nobleman, but to show how a 
faith, small at the start, may grow strong, and be amply 
rewarded. 

See him then, with feeble faith, hurrying from Capernaum 
to Cana. He doubtless salutes “no man by the way,” but goes 
straight for the Master. When he reaches him, he is in such 
desperate haste that he boldly declines any argument with 
Christ, and even deprecates any wasting of time in words, but 
only panes ree Saviour’s reply with a swift renewal of his 
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death of his son might turn. Then came the.calm command 
of Jesus: “Go thy way; thy son liveth.” There must have 
been something overwhelmingly convineing in the way in 
which these words were uttered; for they changed in a mo- 
ment the whole attitude of the man. Fear, unrest, and haste 
all vanished, and assurance, rest, and quiet took their place in 
his heart. “He that believeth shall not make haste.” This 
proved true in this man’s case. In haste he had come, but in 
leisure he returned. How do we know this? “We assume it 
from the fact that it was seven o’clock in the evening when 
Jesus spoke these words. Now, had he been in as dire haste 
to return as he had been to come, he would have reached 
home some time that night. But he postponed his return 
until the next day. This proves that he felt that the good 
work of healing was accomplished, and that there was no call 
any Icager for haste. His assurance was complete as soon as 
the Master had spoken. And so, when his servantsays, “Thy 
son liveth,” the father displays no surprise, but only tries to 
ascertain how swiftly the healing came after the words of 
Christ. 

Thus we see that feeble faith seeking the Master is nurtured 
swiftly into strong faith. He inspired this man with calm 
confidence. Then the results follow of further belief and great 
rejoicing. What a meeting that must have been, when the 
father crossed his own threshold, and found medicines put 
away, bed rolled up, all appearance of sickness vanished, and 
his son as well and strong asever! What fascinating questions 
and answers on bothaides about the father’s experience with 
the Saviour on the one hand, and the experiences of the 
anxious family on the other! (When the fever suddenly 
“left him,” and he was well, as I infer he was, from a use of 
the same expression in the case of Peter’s mother-in-law (see 
Mark 1 : 31), did any member of the family have faith enough 
to guess the cause?) What mutual joy must have filled their 
hearts as they realized the fullness of blessing which had come 
to them! 

All this is not without significance in things spiritual. 

1. We see that weak faith is better than no faith. So long 
as faith is strong enough to lead a person to Jesus, it shall 
not go without a blessing. Though it tremble all the way, 
and be tormented with “ifs” and “buts” and “perhapses,” so 
long as it gets to Jesus, it shall be well. Jesus may be grieved 
that the faith of the comer is so weak, but he will not quench 
the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed. His work is 
rather to bind up and make strong that which is weak and 





| out of the way: What do you need? Is it pardon? Is it 
strength against some overwhelming wave of temptation? - Is. 


it temporal want that goads you, for which you crave relief? 
Do you believe that Jesus can aid you? You say: “Yes, I 
believe he can.” Do you believe that he will? You say: 
“Ye-e-s; though I am not sure.” Well, go to him, even 
though your faith tremble like an aspen leaf all the way. 

2. We see that weak faith may grow very strong. It did in 
the case of this nobleman. Why not in your case? If even the 
apostles had occasion once to pray to the Lord, “Increase our 
faith,” we need not be ashamed to go to. him with the same 
prayer. If weak faith puts itself under the tuition and direc- 


tion of Jesus, he can very quickly so nurture it that it shall. 


grow into confidence. One reason why the faith of so many 
remains weak, is because they are more intent on examining 
their faith than on contemplating the power or heeding the 
commands of Jesus. 

3. We see that joy is the result of faith, and not faith the 
result of joy. We call attention to this because so many put 
joy before faith. This nobleman’s faith preceded his joy. See 
the three steps which he took : First, he believed Jesus’ word, 
“Thy son liveth ;” as a result of this faith, he then rejoiced; 
and, third, his joy was full when he received tangible evi- 
dence that his faith was not vain, Exactly so with the be- 
liever. First he believes Jesus’ word, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ;” next, he rejoices over the pardon he has received; 
and finally, when he reaches his heavenly home, and obtains 
tangible evidence that his faith was not vain, his joy is full, 
This is the logical idea. Yet, to this day, many seekers say, 
“T am not sure that Jesus has forgiven my sins, for I do not 
feel any joy.” My friend, joy comes after faith, and is a fruit 
of faith. Believe first fully, and then take the comfort to 
your heart that you are pardoned. , 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus in Galilee—Where was Jesus when the people 
begged him to stay longer-with them? How long did he 
stay in Samaria? After those two days he went into Galilee, 
the country directly north of Samaria (show on map). 
Where did Jesus live when he was growing up? Nazareth 
was in Galilee, near the town where he did the first miracle. 
What place was that? Jesus came again to Cana, but he 
did not stop in Nazareth. Jesus himself said, ‘‘ A prophet 
hath no honour in his own country.” Sometimes in Nazareth, 
and in the country around, when the people heard of his 
miracles and his wisdom, they said, Is not this the carpen- 


.ter’s son ? did he not grow up here among us? heard he 
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wise rabbis? Jesus had been at the feast of the passover 
in Jerusalem, and so had some of the people of Galilee, and 
they told at home of the wonderful things which Jesus did. 
When Nicodemus went at night to see Jesus, why did he say 
they knew he was a teacher sent from God? So when Jesus 
went again to Galilee the people received him, for they be- 
lieved what they had heard of his doing miracles. Some of 
them had not forgotten his visit to Cana months before, and 
the news that he had come again into Galilee spread through 
all the towns and villages. 

Coming to Jesus—The king, or governor, of Galilee lived 
in a palace east of Cana, near the Sea of Galilee. Among 
his officers was a nobleman{-whose home was in Capernaum, 
about twenty-five miles.away from Cana. This nobleman 
was rich, and lived in a; beautiful house, no doubt; but it 
was asorrowful house then, for he was in greattrouble. Was 
there ever anybody very.sick at your house? How still it 
seemed. Did your father go off to business, and stay nearly 
all day, as usual? Did he go about: the house looking 
troubled and sad? Was your mother’s face pale and anxious, 
if she came at all out of the sick one’s room? If a brother 
or sister was ill, were the rest of the children kept in another 
part of the house, and warned to be very quiet and good? 
Did the doctors come and go, and did you wonder what they 
said to each other, or whether they couldn’t do something 
more to make the sick one well? Just so it was that day 
long ago in the nebleman’s house. His son was sick. We 
do not know whether the son was a little child, whose merry, 
boyish ways had been the gladness of the house, or whether 
he was nearly grown, almost old enough to take part in care 
and business with his father ; we only know that he was sick. 
News came to Capernaum. Somebody said to the nobleman, 
Jesus has come again from Judea. He did niiracles in 
Jerusalem, and has come back to Galilee; he is now in Cana, 
the place where he changed water into wine. Could Jesus, 
the nobleman thought, help my son? We do not know that 
he had ever heard that Jesus healed the sick; but he must 
have believed that Jesus could do mighty works. What 
thoughts and wishes were in the father’s heart? Could I send 
for him? No, I will go to kim; I will ask him to come, 
Should he leave his son? . Perhaps before he could even get 
to Cana, the last hour might come, and he would not be at 
the bedside to see the last look of love, to hear the last word. 
It was his only hope. Think how the father looked once more 
on the changed face, took hold of the hot hand, and went out ; 
for. he had resolved, I will go to Jesus. What fears and 
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hopes were in his heart in every slow-seeming mile of the 


anxious journey! 
Praying to Jesus.—When he reached Cana, how quickly he 
found Jesus. The doctors at homie asked many questions, 
carefully looked at the sick son, while father and mother told 
of the pains and changes of each weary night and day. Not 
so when he came to Jesus; only this prayer, Come and heal 
my son. Come and heal my dying child. Jesus, as if to try 
him, said, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not be- 
lieve.” But the poor, eager father had not time even to say 
“T do believe,” only to cry, “Come down ere my child die.” 
He spoke of what he feared, of death; the kind Saviour’s 
answer was of life. He begged Jesus to come to his house. 
The quick answer was, “Go thy way ; thy son liveth.” 
Believing in Jesus.—Did the father ask any questions? 
Did he say, “ How can it bé”? Did he still beg Jesus to go 
with him? He received what he asked,—the life of his child. 
He went his way, left Jesus, started to go home again. 
Would he have done so if he had any fear lest his son was 
not entirely cured? We are plainly told he “believed the 
word that Jesus had spoken.” It was as plain as if Jesus had 
said, “ You asked me to go and cure your child. I have done 
it. You may go without me; he is alive and well.” Would 
the father have gone right away from Jesus unless he be- 
lieved every word? Would he ever have come to Jesus at 
all unless he believed he could help him? Whenever you 
have ‘any trouble, remember this story of the praying father, 
and learn, as he did, that Jesus can help. To believe as the 
nobleman did is what is called faith. When you believe 
what your mother tells you, you have faith in her word. 
Trust is another word which means faith. You are willing 
to trust in the promise or word of one whom you can believe. 
When Jesus told the father his son lived, could he see what 
was going on in his house twenty-five miles away? But the 
happy father believed it because Jesus said so. Faith, then, 
is'to believe without seeing, or when you cannot see. Jesus 
once said to one of his disciples, who could hardly believe 
that Jesus had indeed risen from the grave, “ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” As the father 
hurried home, he met his own servants. They said, “ Yester- 
day at the seventh hour the fever left him,”—the very hour 
when Jesus answered his prayer. At home, with love and 
wonder, he told of Jesus, and all in the house believed in 
him. Don’t you think the saved son had faith in the unseen 
Saviour? The first miracle in Galilee was to bless a home 
of gladness with Jesus’ presence; the second, to change a 
home of sorrow, without his bodily presence, to a home of 
faith and thanksgiving. 
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us?” Which is of most value,—the body, or the soul? Which 
will live the longer? A sickness of the soul is called sin, a dis- 
ease which only Jesus can cure. John said of Jesus, “In him 
was life.” That life is for the soul more than for the body. 
Do you ever hear your father pray, “O Lord, make every one 
in this house to be thy child; take away their sin, and give 
them eternal life.” Does your mother kneel by your side, and 
ask Jesus to give you a new heart, to keep you from sin? 
Do you each morning ask “for grace to live as in thy sight”? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What events of Jesus’ life, from his temptation to the follow- 
ing passover, happened in Galilee? Why did he leave his work 
in Judea and return into Galilee? (John 4: 1-3.) How long, 
and in what way, was his journey delayed? (v. 43.) Can, or 
cannot, a man do his most effective work in the kingdom in 
the locality of his early life? (v. 44.) Where was Jesus’ own 
country? When had Jesus uttered this proverb concerning a 
prophet’s honor? (Mark 6:4.) Why does John insert it in 
his record just here? Was Nazareth in upper or lower Gali- 
lee? In which section was Capernaum? Why were the 
Galileans prepared to receive Jesus? (v. 45.) Did the mere 
witnessing of miracles necessarily dispose men favorably toward 
Jescs? How did miracles aid those who were. disposed to re- 
ceive atrue prophet? What town in Galilee would probably. 
give him the most cordial welcome? (v. 46.) How far was 
Cana from Capernaum ? 

How did the nobleman first manifest faith in Jesus? (v. 47.) 
Did, or did not, this imply an acceptance of him as the Mes- 
siah? When the pressure of an outward necessity drives a 
sinner to Jesus for help, have we, or have we not, reason to 
expect his salvation? How did Jesus regard the faith of this 
nobleman ? (v. 48.) What was Jesus’ great object in giving 
signs and wonders? What people had just believed without 
witnessing his miracles? On what was their faith built? (vs. 
39, 41.) Is it natural to regard the interests of our own soul 
or the life of our loved ones of paramount importance? (v. 49.) 
What was Jesus’ chief concern in saving this child? How 


- did the second degree of faith which the nobleman mani- 


fested differ from the first? (v. 50.) How did he know that 
Jesus’ word could heal at a distance? Have we the record of 
any other miracle wrought through space? What does this 
incident teach concerning the word of Jesus? (v. 51.) How 
was the last stage of this nobleman’s faith reached ? (vs. 52, 
53.) How did it differ from the preceding phase of it? Give 





other Scripture teachings in regard to progress in faith. In 
what respects does this miracle resemble that performed at 
Jairus’s request? Which of the two occurred first ? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Where had Jesus spent these two 
days? 2. Midway on what journey were these two days? 
3. What proverb did Jesus testify to? 4. State the welcome 
he received in Galilee. 5. When and where had the Gali- 
leans seen the things that he did? 6. Why had Jesus felt 
obliged to retire from Judea? 7. How do you apply the 
proverb he quoted? 8. How does it appear that the noble- 
man went to Cana? 9. Why did he go away from his sick 
boy in Capernaum? 10. Tell the conversation with Jesus. 
11. Trace the development of the nobleman’s faith from point 
to point in the narrative. 12. What does he omit in his 
second request? 13. Why does he, at the second time, ask 
less than at the first time? 14. Why did the people talk of 


objection a test of the man’s faith? 16. How did Christ’s ob- 
jection confirm the man’s faith? 17. Why did not Jesus 
come as requested? 18. To what extent did the father be- 
lieve when Jesus said, “Thy son liveth”? 19. How did the 
father, by his action, show his faith? 20, Tell what hap- 
pened on his way home. 21. What motive led the servants 
to seek their master? 22. Why did he not get home till the 
day after the interview with Jesus? 23. How did the telling 
of the hour help the father’s faith? 24. In what did he and 
his whole house believe? 25. What peculiar feature appears 
in this miracle? 26. In what way can faith grow? 27. What 
will Jesus do for us if we have faith in him? 

Superintendent's Questions—Subject: The Growth of Faith. 
1, How did the nobleman first show his faith by his action? 
2. What did his faith induce him to ask of Jesus? 3. What 
did Jesus say to prove his faith? 4. What did the noble- 
man’s faith again lead him to ask? 5. In reward of his 
faith, what did Jesus say to him? 6. What is said of the 
man’s belief-in the word that Jesus had spoken to him? 
7. After seeing the miracle, what was the effect on himself 
and his whole house ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


KR LORD, AND THE LORD. 


1. A LORD OF WEALTH: 
A Weak Suppliant. 


2. THE LORD OF HEALTH: 
The Almighty Supplier. 





SAVE, LORD, OR WE PERISH. 








AN EXAMPLE TO PARENTS. 


ERE THY CHILD DIE, 


PRAY FOR HIM 
LEAD HIM 
TRUST HIM 


AND THY CEILD SHALL LIVE. 


} 70 JESUS, 








AT CAPERNAUM: 
SICKNESS. 
AT CANA: 
A SEEKER—A SAVIOUR. 
AT CAPERNAUM: 


SALVATION. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The great Physician now is near.” 

“ And lo, thy touch brought life and health.” 
“T bring my grief to thee.” 

“‘ Rescue the perishing.” 

“Trusting Jesus, that is all.” 

“From lips divine, like healing balm.” 

“ All to Christ I owe.” 

“T’ve found a joy in sorrow.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Havire Szew ALL THE Tuincs Tuat He Dip ww 
JERUSALEM AT THE Feast.”—To the feast gathered, of 
course, representatives of the whole Jewish world, and among 
the others were the Galileans. What that gathering must 
have been like, may perhaps best be learned from a descrip- 
tion of similar Oriental religious gatherings in the present. 





Take, for example, Burton’s description of the pilgrims at 








“ going down,” in going to Capernaum? 15. How wasChrist’s | 


Medeenah: “In one night had sprung up a town of tents of 
every size, color, and shape,—round, square, and oblong,— 
open and closed,—from the shawl-lined and gilt-tipped pavil- 
ion of the pacha, with all the luxurious appendages of the 
Haram, to its neighbor, the little dirty green ‘rowtie’ of the 
tobacco-seller. They were pitched in admirable order: here 
ranged in a long line, where a street was required; there 
packed in dense masses, where thoreughfares were unneces- 
sary. But how describe the utter confusion in the crowding, 
the bustling, and the vast variety and volumeof sound? Huge 
white Syrian dromedaries, compared with which those of El- 
Hejaz appeared mere pony-camels, jingling large bells, and 
bearing shugdufs like miniature green tents, swaying and 
tossing upon their backs; gorgeous takhtrawan, or litters, 
borne between camels or mules, with scarlet or brass trap- 
pings; Bedouins bestriding naked-backed deluls [she-drome- 
daries], and clinging like apes to the hairy humps; Arnaut, 
Turkish, and Kurd irregular horsemen, fiereer looking in 
their mirth than Roman peasants in their rage; fainting 
Persian pilgrims, forcing their stubborn dromedariés to kneel, 
or dismounted grumbling from jaded donkeys; khawagis, 
sherbet-sellers and ambulant tobacconists crying their gvods ; 
country people driving flocks of sheep and goats with infinite 
clamor through lines of horses fiercely snorting and rearing ; 
towns-people seeking their friends; returned travelers ex- 
changing affectionate salutes; devout Hajis jolting one an- 
other, running under the legs of camels and tumbling over 
the tent-ropes in their hurry to reach the Haram, . . . shop- 
men, water-carriers, and fruit-venders fighting over their bar- 
gains; boys bullying heretics with loud screams; a well- 
mounted party of fine old Arab shaykhs of Humidah clan, 
preceded by their varlets, performing the arzah, or war-dance 
... servants seeking their masters, and masters their tents, 
with vain cries of Ya Muhammed / [Ho!. Muhammad]; gran- 
dees riding on mules or stalking on foot, preceded by their 
crowd-beaters, shouting to clear the way, etc. etc.” It 
can easily be seen that if a prophet were suddenly to ap- 
pear amidst this heterogeneous mass of individuals, drawn 
from every Muslim country, and to work miracles openly, the 
story of his appearance would be carried over the whole Ori- 
ental world by the returning pilgrims. It was so also in the 
case of Jesus; his fame was spread abroad among the Gali- 
leans, “for they also went unto the feast,” as did the “ Parthi- 
ans and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cy- 


rene, and sojourners from Rome, . . . Cretans and Arabians” 
(Acts 2: 9-11). 
“He... Brsovonr Hm tratr He Wovutp... HEAL 


His Son.”—No one is more sought after in the East than 
the hakeem or physician. Let it be known that one of a 
traveling party of Europeans is a doctor, and all the sick per- 
sons in the neighborhood make their way to his tent for free 
treatment. A European doctor in the East may have to com- 
plain of lack of fees, but he certainly will not have to com- 
plain of lack of patients. . The invalids, or these who have 
persuaded themselves that they are invalids, will troop to his 
tent in the early morning, and squat there until evening, or 
until they are treated ; and well persons will pretend that they 
are sick for the purpose of getting possession of the magical 
powders which they value so highly. The European doctor 
who knows what is before him generally supplies himself, ere 
he starts for the East, with a plentiful supply of bread-pills, 
ingeniously colored with tincture of iodine or similar chemi- 
cals, so that he may be able to keep his real remedies for real 
diseases. The lack of adequate medical facilities in the East 
is noted by every traveler; and it would hardly be possible to 
overestimate the amount of suffering caused by this lack. That 
is the reason why the Frankish .hakeem can go safely where 
no other Frank dare go; and it may be said reverently that 
it is also one of the reasons why our Lord teok upon himself 
the character of a hakeem or healer. Those whom no other 
appeal would bring, flocked to him because they believed him 
to be a powerful hakeem. ~It is also one of the reasons for the 
success of medical missions. The men and women who would 
curse the ordinary missionary as “a dog and the son of a 
female dog,” will come humbly to the medical mission for 
healing, and will listen to the message which they would not 
listen to under any other circumstances. 

“Tue Fever Lerr H1m.”—In Palestine, as in all other 
Oriental countries, fevers are very prevalent; but the fatality 
varies greatly according to the locality. The commonest form 
is a low kind of intermittent fever, malarial in character, and 
accompanied by a dangerous flux. This leads to great nervous 
weakness and exhaustion; and the fever has a tendency to 
hang on for an indefinite period of time. Among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula this intermittent fever is very preva- 
lent, but a fatal termination is comparatively rare. It is 
specially interesting in connection with this lesson, in which 
the nobleman’s son lies sick at Capernaum, to remember that 
the site of Capernaum is famous to this day for the number 
and the malignancy of its fevers. The country lies low, and 
the land round about is marshy ;. so that during the hot season 
the conditions are favorable for producing fevers of the worst 





sort. There was a natural reason, therefore, why the noble- 
man’s son should lie sick at Capernaum. 
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THREE HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS.* 


Here are three books that come under the same general 
descriptive title, and yet are so unlike each other in idea 
and purpose that mutual comparisons are out of the 
question. 

The Epworth Hymnal, as the title and the publishers’ 
name indicate, is a book for the Methodist Church. It 
has bezn prepared by order of the General Conference, 
in obedience to the popular “demand for a hymn and 
tune book which should unify the song-service of the 
home, the Sunday-school, the prayer-circle, and the great 
congregation.” This difficult task has been executed by 
Mr, John E. Searles, Jr., the editor of the book, as well, 
probably, as it could be done. There is a strong prepon- 
derance of the lighter Sunday-school and revivalistic 
pieces; but more than one-third of the three hundred 
pieces are hymns in the highest sense, Set to good popu- 
lar tunes. The lighter pieces are chosen conscientiously 
for their religious sentiment. The book, in judicious 
hands, could be made useful—one could hardly say suffi- 
cient—for all the occasions of Christian song. It is 
probable that the Epworth Hymnal will have large cur- 
rency in Methodist churches (it is just as good for any 
other church but for its title); that, in many a congre- 
gation, it will be the one manual of song for all uses; 
that it will seem to restore to the Methodists that leader- 
ship in popular hymnody which they long ago lost; 
and that in fifteen or twenty years the book will be super- 
seded by reason of an advance in the public taste, which 
itself will have done much to promote. 

The new hymn and tune book by Hitchcock and 
Eddy is not a convenient book, in shape, for a church 
manual; it is handicapped with an awkward Latin 
name,— Carmina Sanctorum,—and it is marked with some 
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faults, of which, however, careless editing is not one. 
But, on the whole, it is a book of great merit, as might 
be expected from the character and experience of its 
editors. Like other recent books, it shows a healthy 
reaction from the absurd fashion of those bulky cyclo- 
peedias of sacred poetry not yet wholly obsolete as hymn- 
books. It is content with about seven hundred and fifty 
hymns,—a number which might still be reduced by one- 
third without practical loss to any one. The hymns are, 
with scarcely an exception, of the best, both new and 
old. The selection of tunes, however, is marked by 
much less of positive critical.taste on the part of the 
editors, It gives the impression that they know and 
relish the best psalmody, but are afraid that the pub- 
lic do not. In this they are probably mistaken—that 
part of the public which will appreciate their refined 
taste in the choice of hymns is prepared for much bolder 
improvement in the adaptation of music than they have 
here ventured on. They have given their influence to 
keep in use too many of those thin, or long-drawn, or 
fanciful and quartettish pieces that are ready to vanish 
away with small regret on the part of cultured congrega- 
tions. Aside from this fault, and from some misfits in 
adaptation, the most serious blemish is one which may 
easily be removed from the stereotype plates, This 
defect is the use of the “hold” at the end of each line 
of a tune (according to the tradition of the German 
choral) in such wise as to break the rhythmic flow of the 
tune, and give a sluggish effect to it. Of course, a judi- 
cious organist would pay no attention to these marks, 
but they would be vexatious to the congregation until 
they too had learned to disregard them. All deductions 
made, however, the book is still one of great excellence, 
—one of the three or four which are worth the study of 
any congregation to whom the question among books of 
psalmody is a practical one. 

The tendency to reduce the size of our hymn-books 
is still further illustrated by Mr. Stryker’s’ Christian 
Chorals, which numbers only three hundred and’ seven 
pieces. The proportions that would be kept by different 
minds, in this work of reducing the excessive volume of 
our psalmody, might be an interesting study. Most com- 
pilers would feel constrained still to concede the leading 
place to Watts. Some would tend to make mure room 
for the Wesleys and Newton and Cowper. Others would 
give.large space to Dr. Neale and his contemporary 


English school. But it is to be doubted whether ther r¢ 
is more than one editor who, in selecting three hundre 


hymns for a manual of worship, would think that about 
the right proportion would be: Watts, eleven; Wesley, 
nineteen ; Cowper, six ; Stryker, thirty-six. This fault 
of proportion is fatal to the book for any practical use. 
And saying this is not denying the merit that is to be 
found in some of Mr. Stryker’s hymns and translations. 





One of the most difficult tasks which can be set to a 
literary workman is that, of making the old seem new. 
This is the task which has been successfully accomplished 
by the Rev. H. L. Hammond in New Stories from an Old 
Book, which contains the first and second series of stories 
formerly issued under that title, with revision and ad- 
ditions. Mr. Hammond’s method of interesting the 
children in tales from the Bible,—which is, of course, the 
old book mentioned in the title,—is to tell a Bible story, 
without giving the names of the characters in it, in the 
words of to-day, and as if it were concerning the men of 
to-day ; then to follow up with questions concerning the 
story justtold. Thus, story No. XX XI. is The Backwoods 
Preacher. It is told as if it were a story of the present 
time, but without names; and at the conclusion the 
child is asked: ‘“‘ What was the name of this preacher? 
What were the names of his parents? In what coun- 
try did he live? Where did he preach? What was 
the name of the river? What was the name of the 
great city?” etc. This method of story-guessing is 
well adapted to keep the child’s mind actively en- 
gaged upon the Bible stories. Mr. Hammond’s style 
of narration is clear and simple; the book is well 
printed, and the Bible pictorial illustrations are good, 
Parents will find the volume helpful in home instruction 
of their children, and teachers may glean from it hints 
for the teaching of the little ones. (8vo, pp. 278; cloth, 
gilt. Chicago: Henry L. Hammond. Price, $2.50.) 


An unnatural plot, made to do service in introducing 
some sprightly, cheery people, is the characteristic com- 
mon to many children’s stories. Uncle Seth’s Will, by 
“ Jennie M. Drinkwater” (Mrs. Conklin), may very fairly 
be included in this category. An illiterate, eccentric 
old man wills his property to a young girl on secret con- 
ditions, which she unconsciously fulfills to his entire 





satisfaction before his death. With this as a basis, there 
is much bright dialogue in the story, and some attrac- 
tive, praiseworthy people. (12mo, pp. 408. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.00.) 


If there linger anywhere among us those semi-barbaric 
fathers who greet the birth of a daughter with a rueful 
sight, they should read the pretty little story, Thy 
Kingdom’ Come, by the author of Little Stiowdrop. Its 
theme is the work, in a certain household, of a girl who 
took her dead mother’s place, and made home bright 
for father and brothers. The story is very thoughtful 
and pleasant. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 144. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

The Christmas holidays afford a beginning to the story 
of a family who spent A Summer in the Rockies, by Anna E. 
Woodbridge. The author weaves in a good deal of 
information about the animals and flowers of the Rocky 
Mountains; but the story is rather tame, and is marred 
by occasional provincialisms which are inelegant. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 341. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Public and industrial school teachers will find helpful 
thoughts and hints in A Lucky Wai/, by Ellen E. 
Kenyon. The progress of a poor little girl, a literal 
waif, to respectability, usefulness, and honor, is pleas- 
antly traced. It is a story for mothers as well as for 
teachers. (12mo, pp. 299. New York: Fowler and 
Wells Company. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Those interested in either secular or sacred education 
may be glad to know that the last number of the Bulletin 
of the Maimonides Library—a Jewish library at No. 908 
Third Avenue, New York, which is open, however, to 


the public—contains a list of the educational works in 


the library. The list has been drawn up by the librarian, 
Mr. Max Cohen ; and it specifies not only all the educa- 
tional books on the shelves, but all the educational arti- 
cles in the periodicals which have come under the notice 
of the librarian, and which have been given a perma- 
nent place in the files. In this department of periodical 
literature the library is specially rich. 


aati Rgg tin ED 


Tn Tha Cheiati-— ea ee Eee ens 
quarter, there isa suggestive discussion of Genesis 49 : i0 
and Messianic Prophecy by W. H. Woolery. The arti- 
cle is moderate in tone, but the writer’s authorities are 
not so well chosen as they might be. The essay is defaced, 
moreover, by several awkward printers’ errors; though it 
can hardly be the printer who is responsible for the state- 
ment that “Jehovah is [numerically] 17 and Jesus is 17, 
Jesus is then Jehovah.” YH (10+5) in Hebrew is 15, 
and Jesus ( Y-Sh- W-’ A, 10+300+6-+70) in Hebrew is 386 ; 
so that it is quite impossible to make an equation of the 
two numbers. Nor was the real name of Rashi, as stated, 
Simeon Jarchi. Rashi is often called Jarchi erroneously, 
but his real name was Solomon Rabbi ben Isaac. 


Two important articles for the biblical student appear 
in the current number of The Presbyterian Review. The 
first is a paper on The Hittites, by Professor Francis 
Brown ; and it is marked by a scholarly-moderation and 
caution, which has not hitherto been a characteristic of 
Hittite discussion on either side. Thesecond is an arti- 
cle by Professor W. Henry Green, on The Critics of the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament. In this article, 
Professor Green takes issue with the criticisms which 
have been passed upon the Revision by American and 
English scholars, and defends the renderings of the Re- 
visers. Whatever side the student’s sympathy is on, in 
this controversy, he cannot afford to ignore the argu- 
ments of the chairman of the American Company of 
Old Testament Revisers. 


It can hardly be doubted that one of the most impor- 
tant questions which must be settled in the near future 
is that of the place of religion in publiceducation. The 
question is specially important as it affects the colleges 
of the country, which have hitherto been seminaries of 
the Christian religion, as well as institutions of the 
higher education. It is thé fear that this healthy con- 
nection of Christianity and the higher secular. culture 
may be broken up in some of our colleges that induces 
President James McCosh to send out the little pamphlet 
entitled Religion jn a College: What place it should 
have, in response to President Eliot’s paper read before 
the Nineteenth Century Club last February. President 
McCosh says :. “ Unless Christian sentiment arrest it, 
religion, without being noticed, will disappear from a 
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number of our colleges; that is, from the education-and 
training of many of our abler and promising young 
men.” President McCosh states briefly and forcibly the 
reasons why religious exercises should he maintained in 
all institutions of the higher learning. The pamphlet is 
published by A. C. Armstrong and Son, and the price 
is twenty-five cents. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 





California, state, at San Jose.......00sccscsceseceeeeeseserees May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. .....s++ssesererseeee seeeeeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City... reseessrerreesereessees May 4-6 


Georgia, state, at Macon.......sesrssesereseee cesses ereeeeens May 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Central City.......:..sssseeesesrreeee ceeees June 1-3 
Ohio, state, at TLOY.......cccceseeeceeenecceeseeee seeeseen sennaeens June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne............sscesee errors +..June 1-3 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs...........sssses cesses seeees June 8 


Dakota, territorial, at Pierre..........00...cecceseseees soeeeeees June 8-10 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa.........00....00cseccseee sesees seceeenes June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo..............scs0csccssseeseeseeees June 8-10 


West Virginia, state, at Wheeling.........06-..00+sessseeee June 16, 17 


Indiana, state, at New Albany...........s00sesseseee seveeenes June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs..........--+-+++ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... ......cccsceseeeseee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 


Kentucky, state, at Frank fort....... ..ccscscessseeeee August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.............ss0ssesees October 19-21 
Comnecticttt, MAGE. i.disecs’ ssscciverbosecedsiveccte scene vecees one Nov. 1-3 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..............000 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 


First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 

. Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........06 esessees Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms...........++ Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Lowell, Mass. saturdays preceding {stand Sa Sunaaes: 42M. 


Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 
Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room)............66 First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church............0<0sessssese Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.........c0.0cssssssseee Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors weleomed..... Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
MNOS NG WW «aces ois Sues scancdssaidudntsualersc.éae’ Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
Peeseagese sosdbacen Sebeueses Soube’ Swexedees caéesskes Fridays, 3 P. 
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THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting, on April 1, of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association, the fullest reports read were those 
of Spain. 

Though belonging to the poorer classes of Barcelona, 
the children of Mr. H. Payne’s school in that city raised, 
last year, almost seventeen dollars for missionary pur- 
poses. There has been a marked religious awakening 
among the girls of this school, and some of them have 
been removed by their parents, who feared that they 
might become too deeply impregnated with Protestant 
ideas: 

The Sunday-schools of Cadiz received a shock from 
which they have never recovered, when the mayor 
ordered that the day schools of Santa Maria, established 
by Miss Ross, should be closed. The more liberal 
administration now in power has given permission for 
their re-opening; but Miss Ross has since died, and 
besides, there are not sufficient funds available. 

From Portugal comes the report that in Lisbon there 
are three schools and three suburban missions. Those 
in the city are connected with secular schools which have 
day and night sessions. Preparations were being made 
in the school, under the superintendence of Sig. De 





Menzes, for a mission festival, at which the sixty chil- 
dren of the school were to entertain a large gathering of 
their friends... To these last a New Testament and an 
illustrated tract were to be given. Fifty children and 
twenty adults belong to the Sunday-school at Oporto, 
and about thirty-five more are members of a mission 
school in the suburbs. 

The new Sunday-school at Haramia, to whose super- 
intendent—Sen. A. J. Diaz—a patron of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association recently sent a printing press, 
reports an increase of 175 scholars and four teachers in 
two months. 

Two letters from Italy were presented. Mrs. Ham- 
mond wrote from Venice of an industrial home there, 
thirty-four of whose inmates attend the Sunday-school. 
She has also started another Sunday-school with a roll 
of twenty. She speaks of crowds of “wild” children 
who peep in at the door from time to time, and then 
run away. These she is endeavoring to capture by 
means of El Amico. At Grotte, the first attempt 
at an evangelical movement in Girghenti, Sicily, has 
recently been undertaken by Sig. P. Manetti. His 
Sunday-school, about three months old, has thirty chil- 
dren, who are subjected to petty annoyances, and are 
sometimes stoned, even, by the adherents of the priests. 
Similar indignities have also been offered to the motto, 
“We preach Christ crucified,” which is placed above the 
door. An evening school is held, and a congregation of 
about seventy gathered on Sunday. 

From Langenheim and Chemnitz come thanks for 
papers, aid, and sympathy. At Abeling the pastor holds 
a “children’s service” on Sunday, which, as he explains 
at some length, is somewhat different from that of a 
Sunday-school, as it is specially intended to prepare the 
children for intelligent participation in the church ser- 
vice when they become older. 

A colporteur writes from Hungary that though Sun- 
day-schools, if carried on in the cities of that country, 
would be productive of incalculable good, the ministers 
will not start them, as they consider the compulsory reli- 
gious instructions given in the day schools amply suffi- 
cient. Herr Pottmayer, of Klausenberg, agrees with the 
colporteur, and laments the non-existence of a Hunga- 
rian Sunday-school paper. He says that one thousand 
copies would be taken at once, and that the subscription 
list would soon reach ten times that number. 

“A+ Damporan, France. the cchool_has, in two years, 
grown from twenty to sixty. The Interior Mission has 
done much to rekindle the spiritual life of the people, 
old and young. M. De Puy, of Febrac, has fifteen Sun- 
day-schools under his care. _ Some of these are only held 
once a month. He visits them as often as he can, and 
goes every month to Kenss, where there are twenty. 

The need of Sunday-schools is deeply felt in Bulgaria, 
where there are very few. Mr. Tourma, who superin- 
tends one of these, is about to take a trip up the Danube 
to look after the different schools along its banks. At 
Philippolis there is a very flourishing Sunday-school of 
one hundred scholars. 

China and Japan both report Sunday-school work done 
in the way of translating and re-publishing. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Oskaloosa is the place selected for the next Iowa 
state Sunday-school convention, and the time is June 8-10. 
—It has been decided to hold the next Connecticut 


state Sunday-school convention on November 1-3, but 
the place of meeting is not yet announced. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—The Presbyterian Memorial Sunday-school at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, stimulates the attendance of the 
pupils by a quarterly report. This printed abstract gives 
the list of those present every Sunday, of those absent 
from only one session, and of those who have been pres- 
ent at any of the church services of the quarter. The 
average of class attendance on the Sunday-school, and 
the class most regular in church attendance, are also given. 

—From Missouri, a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-school Union reported to the Sunday-school of the 
North Presbyterian Church, in New York City, the 


organization, within a year, of thirty-three new schools, |* 


their membership amounting to 1,760. In addition, he 
reported that eighty-one schools, with a total member- 
ship of 5,250, were visited and aided; that 630 families 
were visited; that more than five hundred Bibles and 


Testaments were distributed; and that 700 people were 
led to their Saviour. 


—Philadelphia has been equalled by but few cities in 
successful Sunday-school work, and its statistics for the 





year 1885 are unusually encouraging, Out of a popu- 


' * ’ ° e ° 





lation. of 850,000, there are gathered into Sunday- 
school membership 186,835; these are scattered among 
650 church and mission schools throughout the city, 
three-fourths of which are convened every Sunday 
in the year. More than two-thirds of these schools use 
the International Sunday-school lessons, and 123 main- 
tain systematic visitation. 7,000 pupils were received 
from them into the church last year. There are more 
than 16,000 teachers engaged in this work in the city, 
and 250 weekly teachers’-meetings are held among them 
for joint instruction. The expenses for the year were 
$168,300; the contributions to benevolent purposes, 
$77,505; and the secretary of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, Mr. E. Payson Porter, is collecting still further sume 
in order to complete the city’s quota for state and inter- 
national work. 


—Many churches, especially among the Congregation. 
alists, are conducting what may be termed home “ circles ” 
for the systematic study of the International lessons in 
connection with the Sunday-school, and in accordance 
with the Home Department plan described some time 
ago in these columns. In this way many families which 
do not attend the public exercises of the school, study the 
Bible in concert at home. The Riverdale Presbyterian 
Church, of Kingsbridge, New York, which has adopted 
a similar plan, has invited, by circular, all the members 
of the congregation to enroll themselves as associate mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school, and has affixed to the invi- 
tation only two conditions : that the members sign and 
return the pledge-card copied below, and that they keep 
an accurate record of their attendance upon the study of 
the lesson. These invitations have also been printed 
with a space in blank for any church which may wish to 
use them, and can be obtained from Benjamin W. Law, 
Kingsbridge, New York. The report card takes the form 
here given : 
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The pledge card, which is to be detached from the report 
card, is also added herewith : 





PLEDGE CARD. 


We hereby consent to become Associate Members 
in the Home Department of the Riverdale Presby- 
terian Church Sunday-school j= and we agree to 
study the Bible lesson uniformly with the school, at 
least a halfshour each week, whenever we are able 
to do so. 


PP errr errr terre errr ry 
PP eer ee reer rt eee er errr errr rrr TTY 
err irre rit ieee rrr errr rrr reer errr Ty 


Pe er eee eer eee errr rrr 











—How thorough is the co-operation among the Sun- 
day-schools of St. Louis is shown by the work of the 
St. Louis city and county Sunday-school Superinten- 
dents’ Union, in which 243 church schools and missions 
are represented. According to its published statistics 
presented in October, 1885, 16,328 officets, teachers, and 
scholars appear on the rolls, with an average attendance 
of 11,344. The great mission field of the city, with its 





120,000 inhabitants, has as yet been only partially reached, 
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There are 15,000 children in this quarter | 


of the city who are outside of Sunday- 
school, if not of all religious influence, 
8,000 children who are under the charge 
of: the Roman Catholic Church, and 6,000 
under that of various Protestant denomi- 
nations. The complete statistics of the 
Union make very clearly evident the work 
which is being accomplished, and the 
needs which must be supplied; and this 
has already resulted in the establishment 
of large teachers’ classes, and various inter- 
denominational schools in the city. 


GENERAL. 


—Mission work is constantly increasing 
in interdenominational organization and 
church unity. As a step in this direction, 
the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society is now erecting churchly build- 
ings, ar.d organizing independent congre- 
gations in lower New York, on the basis 
of the Evangelical Alliance. Four such 
have been already formed, with the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as the symbol of faith. They 
have a simple form of church govern- 
ment, and are in charge of ministers 
regularly ordained by some one of the 
evangelical denominations. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phoephate. Valuable medi- 
cine. . Dr, W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O., says: 
“T have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large vari- 
ety of diseases, and have been amply satisfied 
that it is a valuable addition to our list of 


NOW READY. AUTHORIZED EDITION. 





By T. DE WITT 


Beware of a book under this title (bu 


mons on that and kindred sub 


ROOKLYN, March 8, 1886, 


. CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

CHOICE OF A HUSBAND, 
CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES, 
DuTIEes oF HUSBANDS TO WIVES, 
DUTIES OF WIVES TO HUSBANDS. 
. 'UMES AND MORALS. 

VII. BoARDING-HovusE ys. HoME LIFE. 
VIII. Puatn TALK. 


4055 
Shr. 


The Christian Age, London, says: “ 
mons will bear comparison with the 
human life, and the adaptation of d 


printed from news: 
these celebrated Sermons) woken is issued witho: Ur the aut 
Talimage’s Authorizati 
“* Seeing that there are ey, loose notions abroad about the conjugal relation, I preached the followin = 
ects. Having been assured that they 
I ney comnanlt them to book form, and Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are the only ——, ~— lishers thereof, 
ITT 


CONTENTS: 








What is then ht of Talm 


THE MARRIACE RING. 


TALMAGE, D.D. 


Beautifully bound. Price, $1.00. 
A series of Sermons on Marriage, bese delivered in the Tabernacle, Brooklyn. 


rts, and containing enly a FS ming of 
hintg orization or wish of Dr. Ta: 


ave already one goed s in fugitive s 
TALMAGE.” 


IX. Easy Divorce. 
X. MOTHERHOOD. 
XI. HEREDITY. 
XII. PARADISAIC WOMAN. 
XIII. INFLUENCE OF SISTERS OVER BROTHERS, 
XIV. MARTYRS OF THE KITCHEN, 
XV. THE OLD FOLkKs’ VISIT. 


as a Pre 


age acher: 
elieve that for originality, power, and splendor, Talmage’s se 
greatest pulpit roductions of any age or country. But for know! edge of 


vine truth to the whole being of man,—intellectual. emotional, moral, 
practical, —and for the power of applying that truth, we know not his equal.” 





SPECIAL OFFER TO S. S. TEACHERS. 


POCKET LESSON NOTES 


On the International Lessons for 1886, edited by the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
phage 3 tt will be sent to TEACHERS, the pelanes ¢ of 1886 (three quarters), for 


40 CENTS. Send for circular. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 
10 and 12 DEY STREET, New York. 





equal to the Designs in in 


tive Committee . Convention.) 


Illustrating Lesson of May 16, 1886, The Nobleman’s Son, 


IS A REPRESENTATION OF THE NOBLEMAN AND JESuS. 

The Bible Lesson Pictures are just the thing needed. The Colored Designs which were used in our school 
last year were very helpful to superintendent and scholars. The Designs told the sto 
attractive and forcible manner, and saved much “ taiking from the desk. 
the price. This — have removed by issuing the Bible Lesso 


of the lesson in an 
" ‘The only ection to them was 
n Pictures at half the cost, while they are fully 


int of artistic merit.—JamMEs H. FRANKLIN, Selma, Alabama (Member o' the Execu- 


Size, 26x38. Printed in Colors. 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $6. C4 per year, postage prepaid. 


“ quarter 
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medicinal agents.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


with W9 ‘s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 

with Hypop NE in incipient consumption 
© possess remedial powers of great efficacy. It 

heals’ the amg of the throat and lun akes 

poe blood, and — & and fortifies the system 
further inroads y disease. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
END for circular of Summer School of Elocution. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 


onnen OF COMMERCE, 1200 ChestnutSt., 
Phila. The Leading School of Business Sciences, 
veer ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 


uable information free in the new Tiustrated 
my Address E. TOURGEE, B 


Miss | M. .8. Gibson’s Family and Day School. 


for ¥ Ladiesand Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Wainut § st, ‘will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 

















LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! Acorz'sis oust 
of Students’ 
Tolegren?. A tus for $3.75. Circulars free. 
E.8. E CO.. 5 and 7 Dey Street, New York. 
ans E a pleasant at Painesville 
or Loxatio easant and h ealthy. Fo! ur 
“4 reaiions sede os ecturers. Board and 
ion, $200 
ae Miss cole RY EVANS, Principal. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, Senoot for 


Phang Ye and Bittle Girls. Thirteenth ins 
cork. at 4035 Chestnut St., West ) Fae phi 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. 


Bishopthorpe Ss Hang Or mn 


uy. Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certifica' om oe t.17. For 
ogues, please apply to Nise F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


HE MISSES ANABLE'’S 
ENGLISH, ‘AND DAY GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


a yeepet Houser r 22, 
@tarans REET, NEW otis N. J. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 
In the country near Philade'! ~y Under care of 
iends, but open to ro all. Number limited to Ninety 
Three Courses. - 15,000 vols. Large 
tories and Observato ake early ap- 


Labora’ 
FSAAC SHARPLES, Denn or ata cade 
“STAMMERING CURED.” 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 

Mr. E. 8 Johnston, who permanently cured himself 
and many tae Th alter stammerin: r over thirty 
eres is prepared to treat all thus icted, at his in- 

N. E. cor. 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, 

Mr. John D. Wattles y= of The Sundav 

School Times, and Dr. H. C. W Professor of Ner- 
vous Diseases at the t the Universi sity of B py enna hf will 



































cheerfully bea: above and the scion | 
permanent ane 
(BLE CORRESPONDENCE ere 
address the Rev. Dr. — 
Bu CHE . PHILADELPHIA 
@UGHTON . MIFFLIN, & Co., Boston, 
H Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





As you read on you say, not, “THIS IS 
LIKE LIFE,” but, ‘THIS IS LIFE.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Lxo Totsrot. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal !2mo, pp. 750. 


1.75. 
. (Fourth Thousand in Press.) 


“The effect of the whole is stimulating and elevat- 


ing. The book is certainly one of decided genius. 
N. Y. Tribune. 





“Tt is difficult to speak of this noble book without | 
cores the suspicion of extravagance.”—N. Y. Exr- 
ner. 


“Will take rank among the great works of fiction of 
the age."’— Portiand Transcript. 

“Characterized by all the breadth and complexity. 
the Sma and the profound analysis, of ‘ Middle- 
march.’”—Critic, New York. 

“Tt is not undue praise to say that since the publica- 
ton of Coe s Elective Affinities no such relentless 

the human ay my and of the action and 
Feaction of social relations h as 5 oo as is shown 
2 = Tolstoi’s novel, ‘Anna Karenina.’”’— Boston 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


- MY RELICION. 


(Third Thousand in Press.) 
12mo. $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








The Sabbath for Man 


| With special reference to the rights of workingmen, 
By the Rev. W. F. Crarts. 
The Sunday School Times says: “ Such a practical 


commentary uvon the Sunday guestion is not to be 
nd in any ot ,er manual, English or American.” 


Funk & WAGNALLS, 12 Dey St., NEw YorK. 





Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, Par- 
ents, and all Students of the Bible, 
should examine 


SCRIPTURES for YOUNG READERS. 


Arranged and edited by the Rev. EpwarpDT. 
BARTLETT, A.M., Dean of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia, 
and JOHN P. PETERS, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Old Testament Languages and Literature 
in the P. E. Divinity Se in Philadelphia. 
To be complete in three volumes, of which 
two volumes will be given to the Old and 
one to the New Testament. 


NOW READY. 


Volume I., comprising the Hebrew story from 
the Creation to the Exile. 


Part 1.—Hebrew Story from the Beginning 
to the Time of Saul. Part II.--The Kingdom 
of All Israel. Part III.—Samaria, the Northern 
Siegen. Part 1V.—Judah, from Rehoboam to 
the Exile. Part V—Hebrew Laws and Customs. 

ae in a handsome 12mo volume of over 
, one eget in mite — wre Cloth, 
extra $1 50 

“The plan commends itself to me in many ways as 
an excellent one. I shall be glad to see it carried to 


completion.”—Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, Asst. 
Bishop of New York. 


“Should prove a valuable adjunct of biblical instruc- 
tion.”—Rt. Rev. W. E. STEVENS, Bishop of Penna. 
“I feel great <9 in the real value of the 


— proposed.”—Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Bishop of 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York AND Lonpon, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“Strong, plain talks.”—WN. Y. 


TWELVE HOURS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By the Rev, H. Martin KEtLoae. 12mo, cloth es am 
gilt, $1.50. N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pubs., New Yor 











TEXT DESIGNS for Second 
> snetenetconss imple 3. Lessons 
° os, 1243 Chestnut ‘se Philt e 





Cards, Tickets, and Supplies. Samples 
Library free. J. H. TomLmrsom Chicago, Il 
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‘FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





WANTED: SHIRT-SLEEVE 
PREACHERS. 


{From The Christian Union.] 


The well-known jeu d’esprit of Dr. Bush- 
nell, “ Most theological seminaries are be- 
hind the age, but the——Seminary is be- 
hind all ages;” the lapsus lingue of Mrs. 
’| Partington, who commended a young 
ministerial candidate because he had spent 
three years in the cemetery; and the more 
serious statement of a conservative teacher 
some years since, that in our theological 
seminaries men study what a century ago 
ministers supposed people were interested 
in two centuries before that,—all indicate 
what has been a popular impression as to 
the spirit and character of the average 
theological instruction in the seminaries. 
This impression may be very unjust, and 
it may be that the retort of Dr. Dwight to 
Dr. Todd, “We did the best we could 
with our material,” applies. But the im- 
pression is confirmed by the unreality of 
the sermons of recent graduates—an un- 
reality which, it must be confessed, the 
clergy do not always get rid of after even 
some years of practice in the pulpit... . 

The temperance qnestion is essentially 
a religious question; itis one on which 
the people ought to be able to look to the 
clergy for instruction—if not as to 
methods, at least as to fundamental prin- 
ciples: but while the pulpit exhorts more 
or less on this subject, it instructs less 
rather than more. The labor problem is 
partly economic, but it is certainly partly 
religious. The present.disturbance cer- 
tainly grows out of very palpable viola- 
tions of the Golden Rule, not merely by 
individual employers and employed, but 
by the entire industrial system. And 
while ministers may well be excused from 


turning thoin---leite into lantuse let 
forms for the discussion of questions of. 


the day, they certainly ought to be equip- 
ped by the modern theological school to 
apply te society, as it exists in this Repub- 
lic and in this year of grace 1886, the 
principles which Jesus Christ inculcated 
for the guidance of his disciples in the 
conduct of life. These may serve as il- 
lustrations of an impression which is cer- 


tainly widely extended, and which, if it - 


be erroneous, the theological seminaries 
would do well to correct, that their pres- 
ent methods fail to equip the student for 
certain very important phases of his life 
work. 

There are other phases of ministerial 
work for which the present methods of 
study actually unfit the student. For 
three years, in the Cooper Union in 
New York City, an evangelistic service 
was carried on with great success. The 
large hall, holding 2,000 or 2,500, was 
crowded summer and winter with working 
people, almost all of whom were non- 
church-goers, but nearly all of whom, so 
far as their: history was ascertained, had 
some tie to church or Sunday-school, 
often very attenuated, but never quite 
broken. But.during most, if not all, this 
time, the addresses were made by a lay- 
man whose talks were of the simplest 
description, and who was quite innocent 
of distinctions between Arminianism, Cal- 
vinism, and Hyper-Calvinism. The diffi- 
culty with the churches is not merely, nor 
even chiefly, that their doors are shut 
against what we call the lower classes, but 
that the pulpits give nothing which the 
lower classes care to. hear. The ministry 
have a profound personal sympathy for 
the poor; but their training, modes of 
thought, and even their vocabulary, are 
ill suited to the needs of the great congre- 
gation of the street. They cannot come to 
close quarters. 

A great need, perhaps we ought to say 
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the great need, of the ehurch to-day, is 
men who-can enter into the feelings, lives, 
and modes of expression of the great class 
of dollar-a-day wage-earners, who are 
crowding our cities, thronging our streets, 
and staying out of our churches. The 
man who has spent four years at college 
and three at a seminary has gotten by that 
time into modes of thinking and of look- 
ing at life, and of expressing his thoughts 
and his observations, that, despite earnest- 
ness and consecration, simply incapacitate 
him from putting himself into the place 
of the man who is only a just emancipated 
machine, and has only just begun to think. 
There are sparsely settled sections on our 
frontier where it is equally true that the 
higher culture unfits for the work of the 
ministry, where the successful preacher 
must be able to hold a plow, shoe a horse, 
or mend « wagon, and if he can win ina 
wrestling-match, or shoot a bird on the 
wing, so much the better. Moreover, he 
must live on nothing, irregularly paid, and 
find himself. The “ Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains” is a more effective 
preacher in his parish than any man, 
however gifted, who to four years in col- 
lege has added three in a theological semi- 
nary, an@ one or two in Germany. 

The ministry feel the need of this mis- 
sion work; the churches desire to see it 
done; but technical and professional 
teaching will not prepare for it, and at 
present we have no other training. The 
question is a large and a perplexing one. 
Lay preaching, common enough in Eng- 
land, but almost wholly unknown here, 
will do something to solve it. Such insti- 
tutions as Mr. Moody’s school at North- 
field, and the Lay College at Springfield, 
are at least efforts to find a solution. But 
it is certain that to-day the demand is not 
half so much for finely educated scholars, 
preaching to cultivated congregations, as 
itis for men who have come up from the 
people without having come away from 
‘them}! who know their lives and homes 
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speak to them of their own ase and in 
their own language. The church is tol- 
erably well equipped with preachers in 
silk gowns; what it most needs to-day is 
more shirt-sleeve preachers. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; 
FIFTY YEARS wut OFTHE REPUBLIC 


ANDREW CARNECIE. 
1 Vol., Svo. $2.00. 








“The most eulogistic glorification 
of the United States ever written.” — 
New York Herald. 


Every American who réads this eulogy of his coun- 
try and of her institutions will be the better for it. 
Mr. Carnegie, though foreign born, exhibits an enthu- 
siastic love for the land of his adoption which the 
native citizen, born to political rights and privileges, 
finds it difficult to understand. In this graphic style 
he has described the wonderful growth of the country 
during the past half-century,—a growth unequaled in 
history, ancient or modern, which has made the Re- 
public the richest and most prosperous nation in the 
world. A vast array of facts and valuable statistics 
are given, not indry tables, but “ sugar-coated,”’ as the 
author says, interspersed with anecdotes and illustra- 
tions, rendering it one of the most entertaining works 
ever published. ‘It will be read with zest,” Says the 
Herald, “‘on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOKS, |: 


743-745 Beet mersnn New York. 
“OXFORD” 


‘Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Boots BouvuG ET. 
LEARY'S OLD BOOK STORE, 
First store below Mar: ket Btreet Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It waning 
STRIKING ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


For MAY “As a volume. 


The Flour-Mills of Minneapolis, by E. V. 
Smalley,—ten pictures; A Cali ornian’s Gift to 
Science, Lick Observatory,— eleven per 4 
tions; American Country Dwellings, by Mrs. 
van Rensselaer, —sixteen illustrations; Breed- 
ing of Fancy Pigeons,—eleven delicate engrav- 


GENERAL McCLELLAN’S 


Posthumous Notes on the critical period between 
“The Peninsula” and “ Antietam,” accompa- 

nied by twoother war artieles,—‘‘ McClellan at 
the Head of the Grand Army, %e private’s recol- 
lections; and ‘‘ The Battle o South Mountain,” 
a ho narrative by Gen. D. H. Hill, all pro- 
fusely illustrated by battlescenes, portraits, ete. 


FICTION. 

Short stories by Brander Matthews and Geo. 
A. Hibbard ; chapters of Mr. Howells’s novel, 
The Minister’ sCharge; and a delightful illus- 
trated story of a search for Don Quixote’s hel- 


met. 
NOTABLE ESSAYS 


‘* Evolution and the Faith,” a thoughtful and 
ps ate ano hg ol ty if "Munger D.D.; and 
‘*Hawthorne’s Philosophy,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne, a valuable literary study,with portraits. 


FURTHER CONTENTS 
Comprise ‘‘Zweibak; or, Notes of a Profes- 
sional Exile”’ ; editorial comments on the Labor 
Question, ete. ; . open letters from Geo. W. Cable, 
and others ; poems by Sidney Lanier, R. L. Ste- 
venson, and others; ric-A-Brac, etc. Soldevery- 
where. Price, 35 cents. THE CENTURY Co. 


THE MARRIAGE RING. 


A volume of 15 sermons on Marriage, Family Duties 
and Ties, just delivered to immense audiences, 


By T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


12mo, cloth, beautifully bound..........,.....s-sess007 $1.00 


CONTENTS :—Choice of a Wife—Choice of a Hus- 
band—Clandestine Marriages—Duties of Husbands to 
Wives—Duties of Wives to Husbands—Costumes and 
Massie poraing Houses vs. Home Life—Plain Talk 

rece — Motherhood—Heredity—Paradisaic 
Weekar Wotoance of Sisters over Brothers—Martyrs 
of the Kitchen—The Old Folks’ Visit. 


BEW. ARE ofa book under this title (but printed 
from newspaper reports, and con- 
ining, only a portion of these celeb: rated sermons) 
which is issued without the authorization or wish of 
Dr. Talmage. 





‘This is the only correct, authorized Edition, 
a & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 
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out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
Cards, Services, and oo of all kinds, the 


most icompletecy ver issu g retailand net 








price® ¢ 1 & Woglom, ms Nesan St., N.Y. 
bl 
AM. TRACT SOCIETY » gry pa 


New York, and 1512 Chestnut Street 1 Philaielphis 


ENMAN‘’S GAZETT sample mailed fr: 
P Address G. A. GASKEL “COE N Y. City. ae 


MAPS for 8. &.. 6,22. 20.725 4 00., Pub 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by The8.8. Times, H. Gannett, ‘Boston, Mass. 

















You are respectfully asked to examine 
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FOR THE 
CHAPEL AND FIRESIDE. 


Of unique interest and value. Its large 
melodies, glowing undertones and devout 
hymns, will anywhere enrich the service 
of song. Earnest Choristers and Pastors 
will delight in its deep and reverent music 
and wholesome words. 

Households, where musical taste and 
skill are more than superficial, will find in 
it treasures new and old. It ie signally 
desirable for use in Colleges and Schools. 

A square volume with broad and sightly 
page, elegantly printed upon superior pa- 
per in large music type, covered in fair 
cloth (brown, blue, or red), with gold 
siamped title, and containing 307 Hymns, 
184 Tunes, 224 Pages, and valuable an- 
notations. Single copy, by mail, 50 cents. 

Price, $45.00 per hundred, and pro rata. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 


763 EB. Ninth “vin: por a Figndolph st. 
New York 





Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERBS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. He is nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; ne has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Su hday-schoo! 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. Wha 
he has to say, therefore, on this 7 is what he “4 
tenraed, and many times tested, by actual experience. 

. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Sender cee brig in whatever ition 
and grade aps! pomor, well, who would keep 
up to the tinea i in this line of effort, should have a co’ y 
Boy al seas ins tees sceapecnentrc ned Wales 
t is by a @ most comprehe 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The coy or a ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it we ibl this best 
and most ractioal book yet issued for Sunday-school 
yaa that Ly one e bg 2 sonia ip od ith thee 
r & CO} an n it—as 
could nat ball to Seeeh F profit by and follow its 
teachin: 





From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious og 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. “| 

teacher can this book without clearer views o' 
the re knd with an d dignity ae Re en & of his 
work, and withou n yh 

If t s would study ‘its its pages, and profit by its 





MUSIC BO BOOKS. 


Children ($1) 


Three Hol 
great power and b 


Stanfo is a 
new CANTATA niisney, * 





Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint (#2), and Richter’s Fugue ($3), are three 
standard books on composition, by an eminent Ger- 
man Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


a= ith in mer tebe of Corneville PDakme 


coe aritana (¢ 3 ): Snefistorele ‘oO 
Mariana y's and many others, 





Librettos, full and cote, lete, of 80 operas, for 25 cents 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents eac’ 





Easter Music, in sonnet. 


et for lists. © Or- 
chestral parts furnished when ired. 





Winner's Ideal Methods (each, 75 cents) are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordion, for Cornet, for penis: for Guitar, 
for Fite, for Clarinet, and for 





Mason’s Piano Technics ( 
increasing in favor, as most val 
use 


m. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A SAMPLE copy |=: 


OF THIS 
LATEST AND BEST WORK 
of these popular authors sent 


post free to an bee eae 
tendent or 


FOR 26 ann. 


) are constantly 
aids to practice. 














| CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE, 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 


_ A delightful Service with charming Music, elegantly | 


| gotten up. If you want a good thing, try it, 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 


HULL'S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassan 8t., New York. 


GATHERED JEWELS 


Now filling advanced orders. 


A NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


By a selected corps of AUTH 


nen aang their best tproductigns om oa 
ITED BY W,. A. 


The clergy’s idea fully met in ane sam, 
233 so est and Tunes. 192 pages. 


ce, $8.80 per dozen, boards. 
Sample ce cony,s olen Ai per stamps receiv ed). 





w. WwW. WHITHEX,. Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 


eb phe ga to be used by the Brooklyn Sunday- 

Union, May, 1886. Better than ever. 
tn $2.00 per 100 copies. Over 80,000 sold. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


H'..R LEADERS. 


norte for 4. =aple copy of the Musical Visitor, 
cH ‘ a 3H CO., Cincinzati, O. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. | 
| , <n this latest work the publisher has succeeded in 
bringing together as joint flew amy and editors two well 
known writers of Sunday-school music, ae ee baeee | 
has been as wide as the Sunday-school v-orld. enjoying 
in 


a large success in their separate works as pal 


| SoePeccis cenckines stot Beck wonky ond Suelohes 
CHEERFUL, 
HELPFUL, 
THOUCHTFUL, 
Published and bound 1 beste ease | 
i an In very s' 
Board 10s pee 
pariaten: covers, $30 hg Tigh he 100 c ms oe 92S Sept _ 
F. HLF REVELL, Publisher 

1448 and 150 Madison 8t., CHICAGO. 





15,000 (3 Editions) in 90 Days. 





| 
‘MARCHING SONGS.” 


By Miss ANNA A. GORDON. 


Specially designed for temperance, but thorough! 
ied ry primary ~ Mindotenrten classes; no whshy- 
y tunes or words, charmi 
beautiful covers, and 7 re — 
as ONLY 10 CENTS. “Go 
- Your money returned if you return the book saying 
It won’tdo.” Orderof THE WOMAN’s TEMPERANCE 
“PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 161 La Salle St,, Chicago. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONG, 


> W. A. OopEN, W. T. Girrex, and W. H. B 
mre great new Sunday-schoot Book ‘or 1886. naar for 
a ice- - T. GIFFE, 
blisher. Loga: naperte Ind. 


LATEST S.S. MUSIC BOOK. 














OSPLi AE! MULES Lg iE 
gases AE! MNES Hie lie, Clevelaedso. 


Sample es mailed 1 i 
JOHN J, frobp: 1018 ‘Arch Bt.” Philsdelphia, Pa. 








suggestions, the artof teaching would be—weul, if net 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known in this country and 

Europe as an authority in wryy > > ool matters, 

has had much experience as r in church ana 

mission schools in city and cous and has studied 

with much care the best methods % f ingtruction and 

government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents ofthis volume could be put inte the 
brain and heart of theaverage Sunday-school teacher 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. “re 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
soune Bo SAY. 6 and admirab ly At it is written ina 
sty Re 00 easy and attractive, and it di splays | ton 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the seuss 
that he bet Der Lp, pervious ieceed whe = yr 
As . There is very i a. io! ng 
volume este would not, with a few verba 
bear equally _— on the. art of putting 
pit, so as to increase the preacher's power in one 
ine and holding ei = ‘and moulding the lives of 
earers. It tought to be read and di ted by every 
n the land. 








Address, JOHN PD. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


Rev. T. DE WITT TA 

On oe ‘Duties of Husband and Witen a on the 
pages F —— 

per cover, 25 cents; 


iz S OiLVIER ch Pulisher, ma Reest New York. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter conyint g Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined makes per- 
Paid les with ordinary ink. Price, #1 b } oh Fe mail, post- 
nts <= in every town, for descri 
AS cintok ar. A. BUS LL, General Agent, 1 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


RTrY ess ory eevee and its Re<« 
whee, by 8 ba he al D.D. A sugges- 

tive Yolume on the secret mh te Fe successfu' 
1émo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Elegant 
postpaid. Catalogue free, Jas. H. Earle, Pub., Boston, 


REASON and REVELATION, 


Fiend ex Rieet, By Rev. THos. M. MCWHINNEY, D. b. 
PoRbs, Crown 8vo. Fully indexed. Cloth, $1.50. 
FO HOWARD, & HULBERT, Pubs., New York. 
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The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
= address, according to the preference of subscrib- 

The as for a club should all go to one t- 
oftice, although in cases where a portion of the 
hers of a school get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

A4@ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional pabscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
peat pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


rhe pers for a club, whether going in a 
dress, or sent separatel to the mem arene 

club, will be Glscontinned at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 

Subscriptions wel be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rate 

Subscribers oiking to have the direction of a paper 
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Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
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For example: 
there are seven teachers in a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club Subscript tion need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low ra 

An extra co y cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools, 

Enough re of any one issue of the paper toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough éxamination of ~ paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiv specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 

package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, or four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
. ‘Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
iehty cents for four weeks. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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"OQ THE ANGEL OF 
COMPASSION. 


[Wolstan Dixey, in The Critic.] 


Dear angel, from thy pitying face 
Small comfort may we borrow; 

Not sympathy nor hope nor grace 
Can turn the edge of sorrow. 


But only time, with perfect art, 
Our sharpest grief assuages ; 

While o’er the wretched, fainting heart 
The days wear on like ages. 


The listless moon will not forget 
A shadow of her turning ; 

The sun will find the grasses wet, 
And dry them with his burning ; ; 


But not our tears his fire will stay— 
Their torrent undiminished, 

Hot grief will hold its fevered way 
See its work is finished. 


Not i teptiny nor een nor grace 
Can turn the edge of sorrow ; 

But, dawnward set each smiling face, 
We wait until the morrow. 





ON THE DESERT WITHOUT 


WATER. 


[Isabella Bird Bishop, in The Leisure Hour. ] 


The water had been hardly d¥inkable at 
noon, and at night, when I asked for rice, 
Hassan’ s gloomy countenance grew yet 
more gloomy, and he said there was not 
water enough ; the Bedaween had stolen it. 
Being unable to have either rice or choco- 
late, what I had in the morning having 
been made of saltish water, possibly from 
Marah, I supped on raisins ‘and chocolate 
paste only. f course, there was not any 
water for washing either that night or the 
next morning—a discomfort under any 
circumstances, and an actual hardship in 
these. When I lay down, I asked Hassan 
0 bring me all the water there was, and 

I pee a reappeared with ‘a most glum 

clouded face, bringing a teacup nearly 
full of a thick, dark-colored fluid Vike the 
refuse stream of a dye-work, and, putting 
it down by me, said, “You get all; you 
very ill.” Then, smelling it, he said, with 
a look of infinite disgust, ‘ ‘Stinks.” ‘I felt 
as if I could drink up the Nile, and as I 
raed aangelt anams plier fteonently due- 


tion of goat’s hide in teaspoonfuls, the 
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NATIONAL PENS. 


suffering hourly increased. I was really 
ill, and wondered if I could remain sane 
until the afternoon of the next day, twenty 
hours later, when we should reach the 
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Wed edding 


Envelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


wells of the ’Wady Feiran. It was a night 
of misery. I could not keep my thoughts 
to any subject. 
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Thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 
Came chasing countless thoughts along. 


All the watery texts of the Bible came to 
my memory, and those beautiful. words, 
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A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 


crystal,” absolutely tortured me. Water 
in all its forms filled my imagination. The 
height of human. happiness—the goal of 
all desire—was clear, cold water without 
stint. Once I thought T heard ‘‘ an abun- 
dance of rain,” but on rising to go out 
into it I found that the sound was but the 
sweep of the desert wind through the 
stunted tamarisks. 

We began the march soon after the sun 
had risen, turning the eastern sky into the 
aspect of a conflagration. The heavens 
above were ‘as brass” and the earth be- 
neath “as iron.” I breakfasted on raisins 
and half a cup of stirabout made with 
some stale water which had been be 
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egged 
from the scanty stock of the nomads of 
the night before. These folded their tents 
and passed away on that search for water 
which is the lifelong occupation of the 
dwellers in the desert. They left not a 
trace behind. Soon after they went out 
of sight I walked on alone, as is my usual 
practice, in advance of the camels, but 
soon sank on a stone from exhaustion and 
suffering. Hassan had pebbles in his own 
mouth, and gave me some to put in mine, 
but he ’spoke thickly, though doubtless he 

had taken more water than he gave to me. 
We marched for four hours—a burning, 
| weary, silent march—and halted at noon 
in the sharp, deep shadow of a high rock, 
_where the mercury fel/ to 111°. The glare 
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| on the sand beyond the shadow was blind- 
ing. The lower strata of the air were 
| simmering with heat. It was terrible to 
| emerge from the shadow of that great rock 
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in water, and lay it on my head under my 
hat, letting the end hang over the back of 
my neck; and, being unable to get any 
water, I suffered severely from the sun. 
As the afternoon went on, I became dizzy 
and distracted ; I felt that I should soon 
be delirious. I tried to speak to Hassan, 
but my tongue only rattled in my mouth. 
I felt that if any one were carrying water, 
and would not give it to me, that L would 
take it by force—that I could commit even 
a desperate crime to get one cupful. And 
still we marched on silently under the 
blazing skies, through the heated, simmer- 
ing air. I felt my reason going, and tied 
a handkerchief over my eyes; then lassi- 
tude came on, and the longing for water 
turned into a longing for death, and the 
fancied murmur of the “dark river” in 
my ears was a pleasant sound. 

Then there were voices, and Hassan, 
speaking thick, uttered the one word, 
“Water!” Itook the bandage from my 
eyes, and saw that we were in a valley. 
In front palms waved, and there was 
greenness on the earth. I thought I was 
again being mocked by the mirage, but 
the blessed reality was confirmed the next 
moment, when I saw in the distance the 
Sheykh Barak running towards me with a 
pitcher of water in his hand. I seized it, 
and in unreasoning haste drank an enor- 
mous quantity, when Hassan forced the 
cooler from me and drank the remainder, 
poor fellow! The thirst still raged, but 
there was hope, for in the long valley 
which we had entered I recognized the 
Wady Feiran, the great oasis of the Si- 
naitic Desert. The Arabs lifted me very 

ently from my camel and laid me on a 
blanket under a palm-tree. Hassan 
brought me a cup of goat’s milk, warm 
and healing, and putting a.water-cooler 
beside me, warned me to take the water 
only by sips. It was pure and ice cold; 
it was abundant; and reason having re- 
turned, I drank it rationally. Three thou- 
sand fruit-bearing palms, and perhaps two 
thousand young ones, grow in that grand 
oasis. Barley was springing, flocks were 
nibbling herbage, which, though scanty, 
was green; there was a murmur of water, 
and as I fell asleep that murmur became 


transformed into the sound of “‘ the river of 
the water of life,” and the rustle of the 
palm fronds overhead into the whisper of 
the foliage of that tree ““whose leaves are 
for the, healing of the nations.” 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York: It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
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sis 


purchaser's of 
3 PLANTS SI, poate 
tovalue, Two Our 


est 






ERSEY RED, POLAND-CHIN 
Chester White, Berkshire & York? 
shire Pigs. Sonthdo' Cots 
and Oxford Down Sheepand 

h Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phils.Pa 





SEEDS, PLANTS, TREES, Sve 





TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ulbs, and Plants, send to 


Fo ay B 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y. 


END FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’f’g Co.,New burgh,NY 














|REFRICERATORS. 


The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Are the MOST COMPLETE Dining-Room Re- 
frigerators in the market, having a Porcelain 
Water Cooler with concealed and protected spigot, 
which can be locked so that the children or servants 
cannot meddle with it. We have a great variety of 
other styles and sizes of all grades of Refrigerators. 
Our prices are down to the lowest point. Call and see 
them, or send for circular to 


THE E. S. FARSON MFG. CO., 


220 Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
© [ THE De CHAIR, 
UBURG CHAIR. 
Library, Smoking, Reclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combined. 
: AL GES. Price, $7 
—"LustRe wPo 00. 46'S. 8th tt, ENILA FA. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send stampto A. W. CUMP 
Ohio, for large Illustrated ; ric 
iBecond- Hy BICYCLES talon tn aimee 
BICYOLE® Rebaired and Nickel Plated. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing less than one cent @. 
i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
I etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
























GOLD. MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS, 1884-85. 


The finest preparation of powdered chocolate. A 
perfect substitute for tea and coffee. Anti-dyspeptic; 
ening ; invigorating. Ask your grocer, or send 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid. Adress 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS 


Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JHE GREAT CHINA 


ITE 
12 
orders . 


of 44 pieces, 
with $20 or 
this 


0 





NE 
1EWS 





: THE 
(> REATAMERICAN 


coop 
1? LAD 
Greatest 





Id Band Moss Rose Di 8 
Sraaie CHR Sapuleetonn st 
P.O 288, “$l and 83 Vesey St., New Yorks 








DURKEES 





BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 










x 2 “woon'’s” 

s ® GENUINE SELECTED 
% ye SPICES. 

. Serre dina, Teter, 
& o THOS. WOOD & CO0., BOSTON. 





: Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Hass, 


NATURE’SWITl the FLOWERS THAT 
“HELP FOR — BLOOM IN THE SPRING 
CONSTIPATION, cers whi atptomsot tame 


tude, mawk 

taste in the mouth, eructa- 

tions, nausea, and loss of ap- 

petite. These should be at 

once combated by liberal 
s doses of 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 











aS 
Py <4 ’ 
™ which will thoroughly evacu- 
Sick-Headache ate the bowels, restore tone to 
OEFe gromacty oxygenate the 
ex 


. 9e1 all morbid hu- 
AND mors, and enable the system 


to endure the changes of 
D Y S a E eS S$ | A spring and heat of summer. 
®Sold by druggists cverywhere, 





T [mae romney Medicine Cases in great 
variety at Boericke Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila, Send for catalogue. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheamati«m and Kid- 
ney Diseases, Gettysburg Spring (o., Gettysburg and Philad’a. 


Dee tte TRUSSES on 30 days’ trial. 
4 EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 


tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in paraphlet-form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION, 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
v GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
. BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
E BEATITUDES. 

ECRATION, 

CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD'S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— = 


What Do You"Want 


that we are not offering you in the way 
of bargains? We never before gave 
you an opportunity to obtain as fing 
grades at such low prices, notably, our 
Moquette Carpets, worth $1.60, for $1.15. 
Body Brussels, worth $1.25, for $1.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, worth 80c., for 65c. ; 
and for 75c. some worth 90c. The won- 
der is that we have any left to speak of, 
and we shouldn’t have if all knew the 
real value of them. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & SI! CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 














JAS. $. BARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





2 Water. poner en warm, te onetly 
DIAPERS Sesscpse'n rs, tastes 
and motion of the body. “Nine in 

ve: 


BUSTLE fens cnet || 





LF PAG 
LIQUID GLUE 
Hak OER TASNTNS | r 


pics Shoals te Ras 
anand 


IND Yaron A 








ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
le. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 


of and Substitutes for Enoch Morgan’ 5 
net hesitate te represent them as ihe original: article, 





the Enoch Morgan 


This Indenture 





lomen 


BY THESE PRESENTS, Tar while 
sundry and almast countless ‘Tmitations- 


ons Sapolio are offered ky unscrupulous parties, whe do 


WITNESSETH, Thar there is but one Sapolio 
acti the original article mménuifeshivedt by 


x Sons Co, f New York, unsurpossed in quality, unexcelled in pp 


ond widely Geer net only through its own merits, but through the many crigino. 
which have been edopted to introduce it te the attention of the public ‘Tmitation is the 


sincerest Ti 


the mast liberal 


purchasers | of 
find te be werth the price they posy 


Cheapness is a poor of Ch 
imitetions are doubly. doubtful, “Tho Noea ail connie 


Spel. ian they invariably — 


Wy Waness Whercor we hereby affix 
@ great seal and our corporate title, 





Enocy Morcan’s Sons Co. 





$90. 1S IT A BiG PRICE FOR A SUIT? 





You can get one for $10, and we'll 


But this $20 one that we want to 


the same cloth that you'll pay $40 to $50 for in a merchant Paorin! 


tailor’s te-day. 


Took an awful lot of courage to import a large. lot of | deny 


Belgian Cassimére‘to be made i 


But our trade demands the beot-the 





te it All Wool. 
k about to-day will be 


eens, 
best— and ¥ 


frrct ory Our counters I a nufiber of setae this remark 
the like-of which will not be found in any clothing house in the city. 
If you think it isn’t worth $20, turn aside to some of the 
other piles of clothing—some of them lower, some of them 
higher, in price. 
If you want a Suit at all, you can be suited here. 


uit, 





WANAMAKER °& BROWN, 


OAH HEALIL, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





CANFIELD 


SHIELDS istyes Tiny wsierproot ab. 


= RESS as kid, odorless, eas ted to the 
Fada wrinkle, chafe te gies and can be 


STOCKING SUPPORTEF 


loop on each side, adj 
=F pa A of the wearer, =) on iy woah 
edand warranted not to tear the stocking. Other 
from one i ¢- cause pains 
. Valuable for females of 
all aS ar Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 36 














yish 


supporters, by drawin 
rage ites and bac 






tockinet and 


a - ‘ther! rete themselves to the size -} 
and gn cringe ng, 


ition u rising. 
netable cord, nonce tk the B 





be share’ 44 
and size fe Yearer. It is ligh 
gets ont of order, and is 0 


SKELETON SKIT BAND 


went, ae, Renee the hips, all. pleats, gather 


For measurements, 
gael hg = 
per mail 
paten’ and will give enti: 
money refused For ale by all 
code ouses. 
RUBBER CO., Bridgeport, Conn 


RUC MACHINE. 


Pat. Dec. 27, ee) te For making 








t easy to wear, never 
the correct 





ah, eee 






ica 
NOVELTY & 


Send for circular. HE. & CO., 





Se ii fait directions, @. ete 
mn 
yr ge 





Beware 








TALLMAN & NcFADDEN 
‘is. 1035 Market St., Philadelphia. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainmen J. F. 


Tnvalua- | w 





Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., NY. Teptdeen ye fer eiecchar: 


LUNDBORG'S - 3 


Landborg’s Perfame, Edenia. 
Landborg's Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine 
Luandborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 





PERFUMES. 


ale 


H. H. “oy AMMEN’S 


OCKY- 








> MOUNTAIN 


oo CABINET 





pay $12 ete 613 
Be ate 


a a lo ‘os 


EN'S JUVENILE ROCKY Mi UN CABINETS | 


Nolen fay fear feos 2 ag 


eet as 
eee elemale 
<\cpielo else 
aitieiscistets| 


Givided into a0 sectlons (eee iaetre co ihastre : on) iB which ths 
cance ‘Caninet, the nists, semis and uses uses of 


id gem 
eee an Kno miedae, 4 scl gana: Tact, By 
ry 
Serpe digests eae tes 
this 
of the* 71: oe Ya aes, 
enormous quantities, SE#D 
we will send you this 
none 1 ar | wate Sent same 
bio Mall 
yr a 


Pinter of The 
imen Juvenile inet. Wi. 
REN, “Miner ineralogist, 314 W. 16th $ 
Bibles for and New books. Agent wanted. 
Good Pay. “ty te GORTON & CO., Pa. 


$10 “A-GORTON & ©0. 


“TAM 


ine 





and 
money 
amount, we 











Violet. 








WARRISO Rison BE & BRO., MS tian this pe = 
nd for illustra’ ted catalogue. Mention this 


-, ,LOW’S ART TILES 








7 


oF Sey ED PARAL 
e recent great discovery a a Dry Gelatine 


fim tor Wer Collodion, 


in large 


Phot 
to Cartridges 


mo experience, to prea 
Bo cea. or ome teen 


paying bi¢ 
orat 


man With 


yinine, Pergo 
ee rae alee 


sees Haein S erage 


Mer De 


START MEN. 


the entire 
6. Factories, and SOLD REA 
for oe eovlor Photos 
Jaree fea 
a 


with 
or from 


ith — sanitary and hygienic. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 





er LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD 

By John B. Gough. 
ok tan an Sagg =~ Ay Ming = rat 
oD Suteiitones cs, take oes 
THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY MEDICINE. 





Gu. Vane Mica 


By GEORGE M. BEARD, A.M., M.D., of New York, 
and Ten Associate Editors. 
It Gives Causes, ee. and Reliable os gpd 
(Allopathic ard Homeopathic), Illustrated. 
“Tt has an established reputation for accuracy and 
learning. {tose Yy ona ——— apelin my ery 
oO an angel of the house 
poe teen oy ie ic.”—The Rev. JOSEPH 


AGES. PRICE REDUCED From $12 
mA BY MAIL. WHERE WE HAVE NO OPN TS. 
ne pews ah es Agents and Install- 

ityen coun 


Pabiaher: 771 Broadway, New York. 


ment) it Dfensc 











In ordering goods, or oe making pong doncerning 
a 





advertised in paper ae oe 
“an teal 28. the cxlooveiaer, that you 
saw the advertisement in The seartatid School Times. 








The Sunday School Times intends.to admit.only advertisements that are trustw orthy. Should, however, an advertisement of t ) party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted. 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereb: 








